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A. PREvious INVESTIGATIONS 


N STUDYING child personality, most in- 
I vestigators utilizing rating procedures 
have depended upon the impressions of 
adults—parents, teachers, or psycholo- 
gists. However, the influence of other 
children constitutes a major component 
of the social milieu to which the child 
must adapt, and his behavior with them 
may differ in many ways from that which 
he exhibits in other groups. This im- 
portant domain is peculiarly inaccessible 
to the adult observer, whose very pres- 
ence alters the situation under study. In 
order to investigate those aspects of 
child personality which are revealed in 
the social relationships obtaining among 
children, a method is needed which per- 
mits the children themselves to express 
their attitudes toward one another in a 
manner which is adapted to their ca- 
pacities, which avoids disturbing them 
or provoking undesirable attitudes of 
“tattling’”’ on their associates, and which 
meets the practical criteria of ease of 
administration, quantifiability, and reli- 
ability of measurement. 

To meet this need, Hartshorne, May, 
and Maller in 1929 devised the ‘Guess 
Who” test in connection with their in- 
vestigations of service and altruism 
among school children (3). This test 
consisted of a series of short word pic- 
tures presented with the instructions that 
the children “guess” which of their class- 
mates were most nearly like the persons 
described. This procedure successfully 
circumvented the practical difficulties of 
securing a measure of reputation, and 
achieved a high degree of reliability in 
the final ratings by pooling the extreme 
judgments of a large number of judges. 


I. SEX AND GRADE DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL CHILDREN’S 
EVALUATION OF THEIR PEERS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: THE REPUTATION TEST 


The method has subsequently been 
used by C. M. Tryon (g), by H. E. Jones 
(4), by Symonds and Jackson (8), and by 
Elliot (2) to study children’s social ad- 
justment; by Campbell (1) to study sex 
differences in judgment patterns of ado- 
lescents; and by Tryon (10) to study 
adolescent personality values. Moreno 
(7) has adapted a similar procedure to 
the study of spontaneous social group- 
ings. Results of these investigations have 
indicated that reputation testing offers 
a promising approach to a variety of 
problems in personality development, 
and further, that the method supplies a 
type of information which is not ob- 
tainable by means of the more common 
devices which secure ratings by adult 
observers. 

For these reasons, reputation testing 
was added to the program of data collec- 
tion of the University of California 
Guidance Study, and was administered 
beginning at the first-grade level (5). 
Since the subjects of this study were con- 
siderably younger at the beginning of 
the program than any who had been 
tested previously, modifications of item- 
selection, terminology, and mode of ad- 
ministration were required. Macfarlane, 
Honzik, and Davis (6) have published 
a preliminary report on the effectiveness 
of the method with these primary grade 
children. The present monograph is 
based on the complete data of this testing 
program at grade levels I, III, and V. 


B. PuRPOSE OF THE PRESENT 
INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this study is to explore 
the possibilities of the Reputation Test 
as a device for studying social aspects of 
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personality development in children of 
elementary school age. 

Analysis of the mass of data obtained 
from more than 2,700 individual test 
administrations has suggested many more 
avenues of research than could be dealt 
with in one monograph. The present re- 
ports have been restricted to two inter- 
related problems. On the normative 
level, we have studied group differences 
in reputation as related to age and sex 
for the light they throw on the general 
process of social development during this 
period of childhood. On the level of 
qualitative diagnosis, we have investi- 
gated the usefulness of the Reputation 
Test in locating the socially atypical, 
disliked, or withdrawn children who 
need special help, by means of a com- 
parison of “blind” interpretations of 
individual records with relevant data 
from other sources. 

In a domain in which speculations are 
more numerous than facts, the supplying 
of normative data and the refinement of 
method are necessary preliminaries to 
the more crucial tests of theory. At the 
risk of violating a major criterion of 
scientific respectability, the present in- 
vestigation has been formulated not as a 
statistical proof or disproof of any ex- 
plicit hypothesis, but rather as an ex- 
ploration of methods for studying this 
area of personality and its developmental 
sequences. 


C. DESCRIPTION OF THE REPUTATION TEST 


The Reputation Test, as used in this 
study, consisted of a series of brief word 
pictures to each of which the child was 
asked to respond with the name of the 
persons fitting the description. 

Following the usage. of Tryon (10) and Sy- 


monds and Jackson (8), the items of the test 
were arranged in pairs of opposites, one designat- 


ing the positive or desirable pole of behavior, the 
other the undesirable pole along the same dimen- 
sion. For example, items 13 and 14 read: (—) 
“Which children are poor sports? (are poor 
losers?)” and (+) “Which children are good 
sports? (good losers?) (play fair?).” The items 
were originally categorized as favorable or un- 
favorable for adjustment on the basis of clini- 
cians’ judgments, It was later discovered that all 
the “favorable” items were positively correlated 
with the item hereafter referred to as POPULAR. 
Throughout the discussion the individual ques- 


tions will be referred to interchangeably as 


“items” or “traits”; paired questions will be re- 
ferred to interchangeably as “item-pairs,” 
“dimensions,” and “variables.” 

The test as used in the first, second, and cer- 
tain third grades consisted of ten pairs of items 


referring to either sex, a pair of items referring 


exclusively to boys and a pair to girls, and one 
unpaired item, “Who is your best friend?” Three 
additional item-pairs were added in the testing 
of certain third- and all fourth-grade classes, 
since the older children were able to handle a 
longer test without fatigue. Four more pairs 
were added when the test was given to fifth- and 
sixth-grade classes. 

For children in the primary grades it was con- 
sidered essential that the wording of items be as 
brief and simple as possible. The expression, 
“Here is someone who is—” used by Tryon, was 
abandoned in favor of a direct question, and the 
vocabulary chosen from words actually used by 
the children in interviews. At grade levels V and 
VI, some items were lengthened where experi- 
ence had shown that additional descriptions were 
advisable, and the vocabulary was adapted to the 
increased age of the subjects, but the original 
wording of the items was not materially altered 
in most instances. The items TAKEs CHANCES, 
Rea Boy, and Acts Like Litre Lapy and their 
antonyms were rephrased because experience sug- 
gested the possibility that the original formulas 
might no longer be conveying the intended 
meaning.’ The original and revised forms of the 
items are presented in Tables 1 and 2, respec- 
tively, together with the titles and symbols which 
will be used for the sake of brevity in referring 
to them in subsequent pages. The titles appended 
in the course of data analysis are not in all cases 
synonymous with the actual items to which the 
children responded and upon which all findings 
are based. This fact should be kept in mind in 
interpreting the contents of following chapters. 


‘Despite the changes in phrasing, these items 
showed the same regular trends with age as did 
the unmodified items. See Chapter III. 
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TABLE 1 ; 
THE ORIGINAL FoRM OF THE REPUTATION TEsT (INDIVIDUAL ADMINISTRATION) 

Item Title Symbol Item 

—{ 1. WIGGLY Which children wiggle a lot and can’t sit still? 

re 2. QUIET Q Which children sit very still and quiet? 

+{ 3. POPULAR P Who are the ones everyone likes? 

+ 4. Not MANy FRIENDS Who are the ones nobody likes very much? 

+/{ 5. FuL. or Fun FF Which children are always smiling and laughing? (are 
full of fun?) 

-| 6. SERIOUS = children don’t smile very much and seem sort of 
sa 

—{ 7. QUARRELSOME What children quarrel a lot? (get into arguments?) 

+/ 8. Nor QUARRELSOME QI— What children hate to quarrel? (don’t quarrel much and 

t keep out of arguments?) 

—{ 9. Dogesn’t TAKE CHANCES Which children get scared of everything? (are '‘fraidy 
cats?) (are too scared to take chances?) 

+)\10. TAKES CHANCES Cc Who are the bravest and almost never get scared? (take 
big chances and are not easily scared?) 

- | 11. Bossy What children are bossy? (try to run things?) 

+12. Nor Bossy B— Which children let other children boss them? (usually 

give in?) 

—{13. Poor Sport Which children are poor sports? (are poor losers?) 

+\14. Goop Sport S Who are good sports? (good losers?) (play fair?) 

—{15. BASHFUL Which children are the most bashful? (hate reciting?) 
+16. Not BASHFUL Ba— Which children aren't the least bit bashful? (don’t mind 
reciting?) 

Goop AT GAMES G Which children are the best at outdoor games? 

—\18. Not Goop at GAMES Which children aren't very good at games? 

- { 19. Gets Map EAsILy Which children get mad the easiest? 

+\20. Dorsn’t Get Map M— _ Which ones don’t get mad much? 

—{21. Sissy What boys are the worst sissies? 

+422. REAL Boy RB Who are the real boys—the regular fellows? (are never 

sissies—they just act like boys?) 

- ‘ 3. TomBoy What ly are tomboys? (act like boys and play boys’ 
mes 

+ (24. Acts Like Littte Lapy LL What girls act like little ladies? 

+ 25. Best FRIEND BF Who's your best friend? 


Note: 


See Table 2 for the additional item-pairs Goop-Looxinc—Nort Goop-Loox1nGc, SHow-OrF— 
Not A SHow-OFr, and LEADER—Not A LEADER, which were added to the test administered bv inter- 
view to 11 of the 20 third-grade classes and to fourth-grade classes. 
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TABLE 2 
THE REVISED FoRM OF THE REPUTATION TEST (GROUP ADMINISTRATION) 
Item Title Symbol Item 
—{ 1. WIGGLY Which children wiggle a lot and can’t sit still, or get up 
and walk around a lot? 
+ | 2. QuIET Q Which children sit very still and quiet? 
+/ 3. PopuLaR P Who are the ones everybody likes? 
—\ 4. Not Many FRIENDs Who are the ones nobody seems to care much about? 
+/{ 5. FuLt or Fun FF ba = are always smiling and laughing and are 
ull of fun 
—| 6. SERIOUS Which children don’t smile much and seem sort of sad 
or serious? 
—{ 7. QUARRELSOME Which children yc Np and argue a lot? 
+4 8. Not QUARRELSOME QI— Which children don’t quarrel much and usually keep out 
of arguments? 
+{10. TAKES CHANCES Re Who are the ones that like to take big chances when they 
are playing games? 
—) 9. Doesn’t TAKE CHANCES bene: a hardly ever take chances and don’t like to 
o it 
—f11. Bossy Which children are bossy and try to run things? 
+\12. Not Bossy B— Which children give in to others and hardly ever boss? 
+ { 14. Goop Sport S Who are the good sports, the ones that always play fair? 
—\13. Poor Sport Which ones aren't very good sports, the poor losers? : 
—{15. BASHFUL Which children are the most bashful and don’t like to re- 7 
cite in class before visitors? 
+)16. Not BAsHFUL Ba— Which children aren’t the least bit bashful and don't 
mind reciting in class before visitors? 
+ { 17. Goop at GAMES G Which children are good at games and play them well? 
—\18. Not Goop at GAMES Which children aren’t very good at games? 
- { 19. Gets MAD EAsILy Which children get mad the easiest, lose their temper? 
+\20. Dogesn’t Get Map M-— _ Which children hardly ever get mad or lose their temper? 
+{22. REAL Boy RB Who are the real boys that enjoy doing all the things & 
boys do? ; 
—j2r. Sissy — boys don't enjoy doing all the things regular boys 
o 
— (23. TomBoy What girls like to play boys’ games and do the things 
boys do? 
+)24. Acts Like LittLe Lapy LL What girls don’t like boys’ games at all and just do the 
things girls do? 
+ { 26. Goop-LooKINnG* GL Who are the ones everybody thinks are good looking? 
—\27. Not Goop-LookInG Who are the ones very few people think are good looking? 
—{28. SHow-Orr Which ones show off a lot and act silly? 
+\29. Nor a SHow-OFrr Sh— Which ones hardly ever show off or act silly? 
+({30. LEADER # Which children are good at starting games and getting 
things going—the ones that suggest things to do? 
—|31. Not A LEADER Who are the ones that just sit around and never start 
anything? 
+ = Tipy** T Which children look most neat and tidy? 
—\33. UNtTipy Which children don’t look very neat and tidy? 
- {s¢ Ficuts Which children get into lots of fights and like to fight? 
+ \35. Doesn't Ficut F— Which children never get into fights end hate to fight? 
+ (36. FRIENDLY Fr Which children are very friendly and nice to everybody? 
—437. Not FRIENDLY Which children don’t care much about making friends or 
being friendly? 
+ (38. TAKES JOKE ON SELF J Which children can laugh at a joke on themselves? 
—439. Can’t TAKE A JOKE Which children can never tong at a joke on themselves— 
they just get mad or cry about it? 
+ 25. Best FRIEND BF Who is your best friend? 


* Items 26—31 were added for 11 of the 20 third-grade classrooms and for the fourth grade. 
** Items 32-39 were added for fifth- and sixth-grade classrooms. 
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CHAPTER II 


POPULATION AND METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 


A. POPULATION STUDIED 


HE PRESENT investigation is based 
Va Reputation Test data collected 
as a part of the University of California 
Guidance Study, a longitudinal investi- 
gation of the physical, psychological, and 
social development from birth to ma- 
turity of 250 Berkeley children. The 
method of selection and demographic 
characteristics of the Guidance Study 
sample have been described in detail by 
Macfarlane (5). Suffice it to note here 
that they constitute a subsample from a 
group consisting of every third child 
born in Berkeley, California, between 
January 1928, and July 1929, and that 
their families resembled the general 
urban population of the United States 
(1930 census), though differing in some 
respects. Since the Guidance Study files 
afford rich and varied psychological ma- 
terial on the subjects from sources other 
than the Reputation Test, all individual 
cases used to illustrate the diagnostic 
value of the Reputation Test were 
drawn from the Guidance Study sample. 
(See “Studies in Reputation. II. The Di- 
agnosis of Social Adjustment.”) 

The normative studies of reputation 
reported in subsequent chapters were 
based on a much larger group than that 
described above. The Reputation Test 
can be given only to a whole classroom. 
The need to secure data periodically on 
as many Guidance Study cases as possible 
within existing time limitations deter- 
mined the choice of schoolrooms to be 
tested. However, the classmates of Guid- 
ance Study subjects constituted a very 
much larger proportion of the final pop- 
ulation than did the Study cases them- 
selves. The Guidance Study children 


| 


were by age six scattered widely through- 
out all the school districts of Berkeley, 
and owing to special promotions and 
failures, soon came to represent a grade 
range of three or more years. Since only 
a few of the classrooms in which Guid- 
ance Study cases were located could be 
tested in any one year, the program of 
data collection was of necessity irregular. 
However, the sampling of the Berkeley 
school population was a broad one, and 
all elementary schools in Berkeley were 
represented at least once during the 
years the data collection was in progress. 

The Reputation Test was adminis- 
tered in 85 classrooms including all six 
grade levels of the elementary school 
system. In order to simplify statistical 
treatment, results from classrooms of the 
same grade level were pooled and data 
analyzed only for the alternate grade 
levels I, III, and V, a procedure which 
was adequate to reveal the trends with 
age which constituted on focus of our 
interest. Shifts in reputation within the 
same classroom over a long temporal 
interval were not studied because retest- 
ing had not been sufficiently extensive 
or regular. Socioeconomic differences 
among classrooms pooled were disre- 
garded, but the size of the total sample 
and the nonsystematic selection of class- 
rooms for inclusion at any level served 
to reduce sampling errors arising from 
this treatment. Future research might 
profitably be directed to these problems 
of temporal change in individual repu- 
tation and of differences in judgment 
patterns at various socioeconomic levels. 

The number of children on whom 
the present report is based is given in 
Table g. It should be understood that 
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TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR WHOM REPUTATION TEST DATA WERE ANALYZED 


No. of Number in Class Number Present 
Grade athe 
Classes 
Girls Boys Total Girls Boys Total 

First Grade 

Items 1 to 25 4 49 70 119 41 65 106 
Third Grade 

Items 1 to 25 20 340 352 692 318 336 654 

Items 26 to 31 II 178 194 372 169 184 353 
Fifth Grade 

Items 1 to 39 18 306 322 628 2096 312 608 


all analyses referring to reputation scores 
are based on the “number in class’’ (in- 
cluding absentees), while all analyses re- 
ferring to votes given or to self-mentions 
are based on the “number present.” 


B. ADMINISTRATION 


In Grades I, II, III, and IV, the test 
was administered to each child in an in- 
dividual interview. After the purposes 
of the test had been explained to the 
teacher and the principal, the teacher 
was asked to send to the interview room 
one child at a time, starting with the one 
or two socially most secure and popular, 
then the others in any order. 

To the child, instructions were as fol- 
lows: 

“I want to see how good you are at guessing 
the names of children iu your room, I'll tell you 
just what these children do, and you tell me who 


I’m talking about. It may be one person or two 
or three. Sometimes it might even be you.” 


The questions were then asked of the 
child one by one. Whenever a child gave 
evidence of failing to understand the 
original phrasing of a question, the in- 
dicated alternate formulas were substi- 
tuted. The interviewer recorded each 
child’s nominations on a sheet prepared 
for each item-pair with the pupils’ names 
listed down one side and repeated across 
the top. Individual mentions on the 


favorable or unfavorable item of a di- 
mension were indicated respectively by 
a plus or minus sign placed in the col- 
umn of the child mentioning, and the 
row of the child mentioned, a method 
which facilitated analysis both of votes 
received and of votes given. The teacher, 
also, was asked to supply information in 
the same form about the children in her 
class. By this procedure, data of four 
sorts—mentions of others, self-mentions, 
mentions by classmates, and mentions 
by the teacher—were obtained concur- 
rently for each child. 

The test took as a rule about eight or 
ten minutes for each child, the increas- 
ing length of the test from grade to grade 
being compensated for by the children’s 
greater maturity and verbal facility. 

For Grades V and VI, the extremely 
time-consuming method of individual 
administration was abandoned in favor 
of group administration to each class, 
after the feasibility of the change had 
been established by a comparison of in- 
dividual vs. group test results from a 
sample room.* 


*In one fifth-grade classroom, individual inter- 
viewing was followed after a two-month interval, 
by a written group testing. Although discrep- 
ancies might have arisen from changes in actual 
reputation between testings as well as from the 
effects of the change in administrative procedure, 
the two sets of data were in close agreement, a 
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The verbal instructions which pre- 
ceded distribution of the test booklets 
were: 

“Here are some questions about things chil- 

dren do or the way they feel. Write after each 
question the names of any boys or girls in your 
class who may fit it. You may name yourself. If 
the question does not fit anybody in the class, 
skip it. Before you begin, be sure to put your 
name on the front cover of the booklet.” 
In the case of nonreaders, the examin- 
ers made a routine practice of reading 
the items to the children and recording 
their nominations. 

Group testing reduced the time re- 
quired per class of 30 from between four 
and five hours to approximately 40 min- 
utes, and clearly justified itself by in- 
creasing correspondingly the number of 
classrooms which could be covered and 
by making possible the inclusion of ad- 
ditional items in the test. However, the 
change from individual to group admin- 
istration rendered the results for upper 
grades not strictly comparable to those 
for lower grades. A more serious disad- 
vantage was the loss of the spontaneous 
comments by the children, which had 
supplied a constant check on how the 
items were being interpreted. Among 
the many such remarks collected, the 
following illustrate this point: 


fact which suggested that reputational status has 
considerable constancy over this interval. The 
mean correlation between individual and group 
test scores on a single item was .77. The range 
was from .48 to .g5, but the lower correlations 
tended to be more the consequence of few men- 
tions and small SD’s than of actual disagree- 
ment. On only one item was there a significant 
difference between mean scores obtained by the 
two testings. One trend did appear, however. In- 
cluding nonsignificant differences, 17 of the 19 
favorable items yielded more mentions in the 
individual interview, while 1g of the 18 un- 
favorable items yielded more mentions on the 
group test—an amusing reversal of the pattern 
of adults who are usually more willing to express 
critical judgments in speech than in writing. 


Acts Like Lirrte Lapy (from a girl): “Lucy 
acts like a little lady. She always carries a hand- 
kerchief and wears a coat.” 

PopuLar (from a boy): “Oh, everybody likes 
Louise because she’s so nice and rough. She’s 
manager of our gang and I’m vice-manager.” 

Poor Sport (from a girl): “I heard Bobby say, 
‘Oh, damn those old girls!’ So he’s a poor sport.” 


C. Arrirupes TOWARD THE 
REPUTATION TEST 


Children in the primary grades usually 
made a favorable response to the test as 
a whole. “I wish I could have two turns.” 
“Your game was an awful lot of fun. 
Thanks a lot.” “Is there a prize for the 
one that guesses the most right?’ Oc- 
casionally in the fourth grade, and more 
frequently in the fifth and sixth grades 
of schools drawing from the middle and 
upper social strata, a child would reject 
an item, as for example: “I don’t like to 
recommend anybody as a poor sport.” 
Rejection, sometimes extending to the 
whole test, seems to be less infrequent at 
the junior high-school level where social 
acceptance becomes a matter of uneasy 
concern for many adolescents. It was not, 
in our experience, an obstacle in the 
elementary school. 

A more serious problem was the atti- 
tude of some school administrators that 
the Reputation Test might make the 
children critical of each other, and undo 
school attempts to provide an acceptant 
and tolerant social atmosphere. At the 
beginning of the program of data collec- 
tion, the Guidance Study staff shared 
this concern. Interviewers were told to 
watch for signs of possible discomfort in 
their informants, and to discontinue if 
they occurred. However, the alacrity and 
matter-of-factness with which nomina- 
tions were volunteered soon made it 
clear that the Reputation Test was 
merely tapping attitudes already well 
crystallized in each classroom group. In 
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requesting cooperation from school prin- 
cipals, we therefore attempted to antici- 
pate and answer this objection, and to 
emphasize the very real value of the test 
to the school, in locating the children 
most in need of social support. The 
formulation used is quoted in full in 
Macfarlane’s monograph (5, p. 53). 
Parents were naturally interested in 
the testing program, but only a handful 


made complaints to the schools. Usually 
they were parents of insecure or unpopu- 
lar children, and in nearly all instances 
were reassured when they learned of the 
schools’ efforts to utilize the test results 
constructively to improve the social ad- 
justment of unaccepted children.? 

*See Elliott (2) and Tuddenham (11) for ex- 


amples of practical applications of the results in 
this way. 
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CHAPTER III 


PATTERNS IN REPUTATION 


HE CAPACITY of the Reputation Test 
Tic reveal the opinions which a class- 
room group has formed concerning a 
given class member is one of its princi- 
pal values in individual diagnosis, but 
the significance of a child’s reputation 
can be assessed only in relation to ap- 
propriate norms. In the present chapter 
such norms are presented by sex and 
grade level for the Berkeley population 
tested. The results are of considerable 
intrinsic interest for the light they throw 
upon grade-school children’s conceptions 
of masculine and feminine personality 
attributes, and upon changes in these 
conceptions with advancing grade level. 
The correspondence between the chil- 
dren’s attitudes and the stereotypes of 
adults in American society at large sug- 
gests that the trends evidenced in the 
data may apply much more widely than 
just to the California group investigated. 


A. STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


In dealing with children’s reputations 
with classmates, each pair of items was 
treated as a single dimension, a linear 
continuum whose extremes were defined 
by the opposed items of the pair con- 
cerned. On each such dimension, the 
number of mentions received by a given 
child on the favorable and unfavorable 
items of the pair were summed algebrai- 
cally to yield a measure of his reputation 
on the dimension as a whole. Since it 
was desired to pool data from all the 
classrooms of the same grade, it was 
further necessary to correct the algebraic 
sums of votes received for variations in 
the size of the different classes. The cor- 
rected score for each child on each item- 
pair dimension was obtained by dividing 


the algebraic sum of plus and minus 
votes received by the number of children 
present in class for the test, exclusive of 
the child himself, and multiplying by 
100. (Self-mentions were treated sepa- 
rately.) This percentage is referred to 
hereafter as the item-pair score or di- 
mension score. A child mentioned by 
everyone else in his class as possessing the 
favorable attribute had a score of +100, 
while one mentioned by all as possessing 
the undesirable quality had a score of 
—100. The neutral point of nonmention 
(or of an equal number of plus and 
minus mentions) was zero, a score which 
proved to be modal on all dimensions, 
regardless of sex or grade level. This last 
finding is a consequence not only of the 
cancellation procedure used in scoring, 
but also of the nature of the test itself, 
which unlike most rating devices secures 
mentions only of children who are clearly 
extreme in the judgment of the rater. 
Anticipating the findings of Chapter V, 
roughly 20 per cent of the children in 
these age ranges received a zero score on 
the average item, and of these about 
half received a zero score in consequence 
of being named equally often for op- 
posite traits. In most cases children in 
the latter group were mentioned not 
more than twice on the opposite poles 
of the dimension concerned. Thus, even 
though an algebraic summation proce- 
dure which tended to inflate the num- 
ber of zero scores was used, the “indif- 
ference band’ was quite narrow, and 
four out of five children received a defi- 
nite characterization on the average 
item-pair. 


A disadvantage of basing analysis upon item- 
pairs rather than items was the possibility that 
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the items of a given pair might not be strict 
antonyms, and that cancellation of positive and 
negative votes on a given dimension might hence 
be inappropriate. While the items of a pair were 
phrased to be as “opposite” as the semantic acu- 
men of the staff could make them, a further 
justification for this mode of treatment was the 
fact that in no instance did a child mention a 
given classmate on both items of a pair. A sec- 
ond possible disadvantage was the tendency of 
such algebraic summation to obscure small devia- 
tions from the indifference point. However, these 
small deviations are undoubtedly much less reli- 
able than extreme scores and may not merit con- 
servation. The statistical advantages of more 
nearly symmetrical score distributions and in- 
creased score variability were further reasons for 
treating the reputation data in terms of item- 
pairs rather than items. 


B. Sex DIFFERENCES IN SCORES 


Means and standard deviations on the 
various dimensions of the Reputation 
Test are presented separately for boys 
and girls in Table 4. However, the es- 
sential findings are most easily grasped 
by inspection of Figure 1, which is drawn 
from the means presented in the table. 

Perhaps the most striking fact to be 
noted is the marked difference in the 
reputation of the average girl and boy. 
Apparently, even first-grade children 
make rather clear-cut distinctions in the 
qualities they attribute to boys and to 
girls, associating quiet docility and 
friendliness with femininity—aggressive- 
ness, boldness, and activity with mascu- 
linity. 

Of equal importance is the fact that 
girls on the average enjoy more favor- 
able status than boys on a majority of the 
item-pairs. In many instances this dif- 
ference is highly significant (see Table 
5). On certain item-pairs, the reputations 
of boys are not only less favorable than 
those of girls, but are indeed on the 
negative side of the indifference point, 
—the average boy being characterized as 
QUARRELSOME, Bossy, Gets Map Easi ty, 
Not Goop-Lookinc, Wiccty, Untipy, 


and Ficurs. Evidence that the children 
themselves and not merely the test con- 
structors. regarded these items as unfavor- 
able is supplied by their negative corre- 
lations with the dimension PopuULAR—Not 
MANY FRIENDs in all sex-grade groups. 

Few writers concerned with the sexual 
differentiation of adult personalities have 
emphasized the point, yet it seems clear 
that the marked difference in the climate 
of opinion faced by the average boy as 
compared with the average girl in rela- 
tionships with other children could 
scarcely fail to produce a residual dif- 
ference between men and women in so- 
cial attitudes. We suspect that the 
atmosphere of disapproval surrounding 
the average small boy as contrasted with 
the small girl may well be a factor in 
the nonconformity and resistance to au- 
thority which are often attributed to 
male adolescents and adults in our so- 
ciety. 


C. Grape LEVEL DIFFERENCES IN 
SCORES 


The sex differences reported above 
suggest that stereotype thinking about 
“girl traits’ and “boy traits” seriously 
influenced the judgments of our inform- 
ants, even though these judgments 
were secured in the form of identifica- 
tions of actual classmates on the various 
dimensions rather than descriptions of 
the “average” boy or girl. If, however, 
our findings reflect largely sex stereotypes 
of judges, we might expect these stereo- 
types to grow more differentiated with 
advancing grade level. In fact, exactly 
the converse was found, the mean repu- 
tation scores of the boys and of the girls 
tending to move closer together in suc- 
cessive grades. This trend seems to be 
primarily the consequence of a shift in 
the favorable direction for most of the 
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CAN'T TAKE A JOKE 
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TABLE 5 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN Scores OF GIRLS vs. Boys 
Grade I Grade III Grade V 
Critical Critical Critical 
Item-Pair Ratio Item-Pair Ratio Item-Pair Ratio 
A. Item-Pairs On Which Girls Have More Favorable Reputation 
Not QUARRELSOME 5.8 Not QUARRELSOME 9.0 8.3 
QuIET 4-6 — 8.1 IDY 7-9 
PoPULAR 3-2 EsN’T GET Map 5.5 Not A SHow-OFrF 5-7 
Not Bossy 2.8 POPULAR 4-9 DoEsn’T FIGHT 4-7 
Doesn’t GET Map 2.4 Nort Bossy 4.4 Not QUARRELSOME 4.1 
FuLt or Fun 2.3 Goop-LookING 3.8 FRIENDLY 4.0 
Goop At GAMES 1.8 Not A SHow-Orr 3.2 Goop-LookING 2.6 
Goop SPORT 1.4 Goop Sport 2.4 DoeEsn’t GET MAb 2.0 
Best FRIEND -4 FuLL or Fun 1.4 Nort Bossy 1.6 
BEst FRIEND 6 POPULAR 1.2 
Goop Sport 8 
Best FRIEND 
B. Item-Pairs On Which Boys Have More Favorable Reputation 
Not BASHFUL 1.3 TAKES CHANCES 6.0 TAKES CHANCES 5.6 
TAKES CHANCES 8 Goop at GAMES 2.2 Goop aT GAMES 3 
Nor BASHFUL 1.2 Not BASHFUL 2.7 
LEADER 1.1 Can TAKE JOKE 1.4 
LEADER 8 
or Fun .I 


boys’ means. Secondarily, there is a 
tendency for the girls’ means to shift in 
the unfavorable direction, at least on 
certain traits. Dimensions which show 
most clearly the upward trend with grade 
level in boys’ mean scores and the re- 
verse in girls’ are POPULAR, FULL OF Fun, 
Not QUARRELSOME, Not Bossy, Goop AT 
GaMEs, and, most conspicuously, REAL 
Boy and Acts Like LitrLe Lapy. Other 
item-pairs of the complete test might 
also have exhibited this phenomenon, 
but since they were added late in the 
testing program, comparative data for 
various grade levels are not available. 
The age trend noted above is strik- 
ingly consistent for the item-pairs men- 
tioned, but the grade-level differences 
are usually smaller than the sex differ- 
ences and are rarely statistically signifi- 
cant. Indeed, in the case of girls’ means, 
no dimensions show a significant increase 


in score with advancing grade level, but 
some of those which show a marked drop 
from Grade I to Grade III show minor 
gains from Grade III to Grade V. 


D. SUMMARY OF SEX AND GRADE DIFFER- 
ENCES IN MEAN Score BY ITEM-PAIR 


1. Dimensions Included at Grade 
Levels I, III, and V 


1-2 WiccLty—Qutet. The average girl 
is rated quiet by approximately six per 
cent of her classmates, at all grade levels, 
while the average boy is considered rest- 
less by about four per cent. Differences 
in mean score between grade levels are 
not significant for either sex, but the 
critical ratios of the difference between 
girls and boys range from 4.0 to 8.0. 

4-3 Nor MAny FRIENDs—PoPuLar. The 
average girl is “liked by everyone” at all 
levels, but decreasingly so, while the score 
of the average boy, which is slightly be- 
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low the zero point in the first and third 
grades, rises in the fifth grade to a point 
which is positive although lower than 
that for girls. Sex differences in favor of 
girls are significant at Grades I and III 
but not at Grade V. Grade differences 
are not significant for girls, but for boys 
the improvement from third to fifth 
grades reaches significance (C.R. = 3.0). 

6—5 Serious-FULL oF Fun. The aver- 
age girl is judged to be FuLt or Fun, 
though her score is smaller than on 
Poputar and Quiet. This item is one of 
the few on which boys enjoy favorable 
status at all grade levels, but though 
their mean score increases with age, it 
does not overtake a diminishing score 
for girls until the fifth grade. Sex differ- 
ences are not significant, nor are age 
differences, although the drop in the 
girls’ mean from Grade I to Grade III 
and the gain in the boys’ mean from 
Grade III to Grade V approach the con- 
ventional level (C.R.’s= 2.1 and 2.4, 
respectively). 

7-8 QUARRELSOME—NOT QUARRELSOME. 
At all levels girls are rated Nor Quar- 
RELSOME and boys at the opposite side of 
the scale. This difference is statistically 
significant at all grade levels but becomes 
less marked with age, and at the fifth- 
grade level the average boy is regarded 
as QUARRELSOME by only one per cent 
of the class. Grade differences are not 
Statistically significant save for the boys’ 
gain in score from Grade III to Grade 
V (CR. = 3.1). 

9-10 Dorsn’t CHANCES~TAKES 
CuHAnces. This is a unique item-pair, in 
that it is the only one on which boys 
enjoy more favorable status than girls 
at all levels, and the only one on which 
the average girl received a negative score 
(Grades III and V only). Moreover, it 
shares with Goon at Games, Nor A 


SHow-OrF, and Nor BAsuHFuL the dis- 
tinction of reversing the usual tendency 
for boys’ and girls’ scores to approxi- 
mate each other more closely with in- 
creasing age. The sex difference is sig- 
nificant in Grades III and V. Age differ- 
ences are negligible for boys, but the 
drop in the average girls’ score between 
Grades III and V approaches the level 
of significance. Thus the trend seems to 
be more dependent upon the girls grow- 
ing timid than upon the boys growing 
bolder. Apparently the older girls learn 
to conform to the feminine pattern of 
our society and suppress their first-grade 
venturesomeness. 

11-12 Bossy-Nor Bossy. Nor Bossy 
is applied to the girls at all levels, its 
converse applied to the boys. The al- 
leged bossiness of boys declines with age, 
and the fifth-grade mean scores for both 
sexes come to lie very near the zero point. 
However, girls are rated significantly less 
bossy than boys in Grades I and III 
(C.R.’s = 2.8 and 4.4, respectively). Age 
differences are not significant on this 
dimension. 

13-14 Poor Sport—Goop Sport. This 
item-pair conforms to the pattern of 
other results, if not to the preconcep- 
tions of the writer, in that girls are con- 
sistently rated better sports than boys. 
However, both groups are scored on the 
positive side, and the trend leads us to 
make the extrapolation that by the 
seventh grade, perhaps, boys would be 
considered at least as good sports as the 
girls. Sex and age differences are not 
statistically significant on this dimension. 

15-16 BasHrut—Nor Not 
BASHFUL shows no consistent grade 
trends either for girls or for boys. Both 
sexes are at all levels rated on the posi- 
tive side with boys receiving a larger 
mean score than girls. The boys’ mean 
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score increases between the third and 
fifth grades to a degree which approaches 
significance (C.R. = 2.0) and is probably 
significantly higher in Grade V than the 
girls’ (C.R. = 2.7). 

18-17 Nor Goop ar GAMEs—Goop AT 
Games. This item-pair resembles the 
Takes CHANCEs dimension, in that boys’ 
scores grow more favorable with age 
while girls’ scores decline. However, both 
the average boy and the average girl re- 
ceive a favorable score at all grade levels. 
Age differences for both sexes are some- 
what below the conventional significance 
point. (C.R.’s fluctuate around 1.0 for 
boys and 2.0 for girls.) However, sex 
differences are by the fifth grade defi- 
nitely reliable (C.R. = 3.3). The judges 
seem to regard this dimension as more 
or less the exclusive province of boys, and 
mentions of girls at either pole become 
relatively infrequent among older chil- 
dren. 

19-20 Gets Map Easity—Doesn’t GET 
Map Easiry. Scores on this dimension 
are not extreme, the girls remaining on 
the positive side, the boys on the nega- 
tive at all levels. Age differences are not 
significant, but boys are considered more 
prone to get mad, especially at the third- 
grade level (C.R. = 5.5). 

21-22 Sissy-REAL Boy; 23-24 TomBoy 
~Acts Like Littte Lapy. These item- 
pairs correspond for boys and for girls 
and may conveniently be considered 
together. Here again the usual trend for 
boys’ scores to increase and for girls’ to 
decrease is extremely marked and very 
consistent, although the mean for both 
sexes is toward the positive pole at all 
levels. The critical ratio of the difference 
in mean score at adjacent age levels is 
around 2.0 for boys and 1.0 for girls. It 
will be recalled that the wording both of 
the favorable items and their opposites 
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was changed for fifth-grade classes, since 
it was felt that the item Sissy, as origi- 
nally phrased, was too emotion-loaded, 
while the comments of children led us to 
believe that the LirrLe Lapy item-pair 
was tapping attitudes about neatness and 
fussiness rather than about femininity." 
However, the trend of the curves is per- 
fectly regular and apparently unaffected 
by the revisions, the boys becoming more 
boyish and the girls less “ladylike” with 
increasing age. 

25 Best Frienp. This item, which has 
no antonym, shows slightly increasing 
scores with age, reflecting heavier voting 
on the question. Sex differences are neg- 
ligible, although girls have slightly higher 
scores at all three age levels. The aver- 
age child is mentioned by from 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent of his classmates as 
a Besr Frienp, the equivalent, in an 
average class of go, of slightly more than 
114 votes received per child. 


2. Dimensions Included Only at 
Grade Levels III and V 


27-26 Not 
iNG. As might be expected, the girls re- 
ceive favorable scores on Goop LOOKING, 
while the boys are rated slightly below 
the indifference point. Age differences on 
this item are negligible, but the sex dif- 
ference is marked at both grade levels for 
which the item was included (C.R.’s = 
3.8 and 2.6 for Grades III and V, re- 
spectively). 

28-29 SHow-Orr—Not A SnHow-OFrF. 
This is the only item-pair on which boys’ 
scores grow less favorable with age. They 
are rated definite show-offs in the third 
grade and grow more extreme in the 
fifth grade. On the other hand, the girls 
enjoy a favorable status at both levels 
which increases with age. Sex differences 


* See Chapter II, Table 2. 
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are significant at both the third- and 
fifth-grade levels (C.R.’s = 3.2 and 5.7, 
respectively). The difference in mean 
score between adjacent grade levels is 
only about 1.5 times its standard error 
for both boys and girls. 

31-30 Nor a LEADER—LEADER. LEADER 
is an attribute on which both the average 
boy and average girl receive favorable 
though small scores. The mean for boys 
slightly exceeds that for girls. For some 
undetermined reason, the scores for both 
sexes decrease in magnitude with age, 
though not to a significant degree. 


3. Dimensions Included Only at 
Grade Level V 


33-32 Untiwy-Tipy. Tipy, an item for 
which we possess only fifth-grade data, 
seems to be an exclusive attribute of 
girls. The average girl is so regarded by 
eight per cent of her class, the average 
boy being named as untidy by one per 
cent. The critical ratio of this difference 
(C.R. = 7.9) is larger than that on any 
other dimension at this grade level save 
WicGLy—QUIET. 

34-35 Ficuts—Doesn’t Ficur. This is 
a dimension on which girls receive a 
favorable, boys an unfavorable score. 
The sex difference in means is four times 
its standard error. 

37-36 Nor FRIENDLY-FRIENDLY. Both 
boys and girls are considered friendly, 
the girls to a significantly greater degree 
than the boys (C.R. = 4.0). 

39-38 Can’T TAKE A JOKE~TAKES A 
Joke on Ser. Both sexes are rated as 
able to take jokes on themselves, but 
here boys lead the girls by an insignifi- 
cant margin. 


E. VARIABILITY IN SCORES 


Standard deviations of score distribu- 
tions for sex-grade groups have been pre- 


sented in Table 4. Sex and grade com. @ 
parisons tend to parallel those for the 7 
means cited above. As may be seen by | 
inspection of the table, there is greater 
variability in boys’ than in girls’ scores | 
at all three grade levels, probably because 7 
judges of both sexes are more given to J 
naming boys than girls for undesirable | 
qualities. On the other hand, score vari- 7 


ability shows little consistent relation to 


grade level, the average standard devia- q 
tion dropping very slightly from Grade | 
I to Grade III and increasing fairly © 


markedly from Grade III to Grade V. 
The decline in variability from Grade | 


to Grade III is possibly the effect of © 


sampling error in the first-grade results, 
since the total population was small. To 
account for the increase from Grade III 
to Grade V, two other factors may be 


suggested. First, the tendency of older q 


judges to name more people per item 
results in the identification of a larger 
proportion of the class. Second, the in- 
creased agreement found among older 
judges operates to reduce the number of 
zero scores produced by cancellation, and 
thus increases the standard deviations. 
When individual dimensions are con- 
sidered, it is obvious that several dif- 
ferent factors contribute to differences 
in score variability. The inclusion of 
WiccLy—Quiet and Nor MAny FRIENps 
—PopuLaR among those having large 
sigmas may result in part from the fact 
that they occur at the beginning of the 
test where voting is heaviest. The low 
variability of Can’r TAKE JOKE—TAKES 
Joke ON SELF is to be anticipated from 
its position at the end of the test, where 
mentions are few. On the other hand, 
Sissy-REAL Boy and TomMsoy—Acts LIKE 
Littte Lavy, which occur well along in 
the test, have very large standard devi- 
ations. Items having large variabilities 
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for one sex. only, such as Goop-Look- 
inc for girls and LEADER and Goop aT 
Games for boys, seem to have a special 
relevance for children of the one sex 
that they do not possess for the opposite. 
In general it seems safe to say that the 
item-pairs yielding large variabilities in 
scores do so not only because they are 
more easily rated, but also because they 
refer to qualities of personality which 
seem important to the children them- 
selves. 


F. THE PROPORTIONATE DETERMINATION 
OF SCORES BY JUDGES OF THE SAME 
AND OF THE OPPOSITE SEX 


In considering the tendency for girls 
to enjoy on the average more favorable 
reputations than boys, one may raise the 
question as to the degree to which the 
reputations of boys and girls are deter- 
mined by members of the same and of 
the opposite sex. Figure 2 presents 
our findings on this point. As may be 
gathered by inspection, on most items 
somewhat more than half of the votes 
received are cast by judges of the same 
sex. This tendency toward determina- 
tion of scores by judges of the same sex 
seems to increase slightly with grade 
level on most items. 

Scores on a few item-pairs, however, 
are determined for both sexes by about 
equal numbers of votes from boys and 
from girls at all grade levels studied. 
Dimensions of this sort include Sissy— 
Boy, Tompoy—Acts Like LITTLE 
Lapy, Not Goop-Lookinc—Goop-Loox- 
ING, and WiccLy—Quiet. Since judges 
were urged to vote on as many items as 
possible and since the Reat Boy and 
LirrLe Lapy dimensions refer to persons 
of one sex only, it is to be expected that 
scores on these variables are determined 
by boys and girls in proportion to their 


frequency in the total population of 
judges. In the case of at least the WiGGLY 
—QuierT pair, data on judgments to be 
presented in Chapter IV show that the 
equal contribution of boy and girl judges 
in determining scores was produced by 
a tendency of girls to mention boys as 
wiggly and of boys to mention girls as 
quiet. 

On every dimension included in the 
first-grade test, girls’ scores were deter- 
mined to a greater degree by votes from 
boys than were boys’ scores determined 
by votes from girls. In the fifth grade, 
on every dimension save BrEsT FRIEND, 
the opposite situation obtained—boys 
being mentioned by girls relatively more 
frequently than girls were mentioned by 
boys. Results for the third grade fluctuate 
from item to item between these opposite 
tendencies. All these differences in rela- 
tive determination of scores by judges 
of the same and opposite sex are, how- 
ever, quite small and derive their sig- 
nificance from the consistency of the 
trend on all dimensions, rather than 
from the numerical values of the per- 
centages. 

In the first grade the finding is in 
part an artifact, since boys constituted 
59 per cent of the total group of judges 
and should be expected on a chance basis 
to determine by an equivalent percent- 
age the scores received by girls. How- 
ever, in the fifth grade the situation had 
reversed itself, though the boys were 
still slightly more numerous than girls 
in the population studied. 

Our data are only suggestive, but the 
findings cited are at least congruent with 
the hypothesis that age for age, girls are 
more mature than boys socially as well 
as physiologically, the girls taking the 
lead both in sex segregation of play 
groups at the primary grade level, and 
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in heterosexual interest at the beginning 
of adolescence. 


G. SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III 


Scores for children on each item-pair 
were derived by algebraic summation of 
favorable and unfavorable mentions and 
corrected for differences in the -size of 
the classrooms. Distributions of these 
scores were found to show a considerable 
piling up of zero scores. However, the 
proportion of children receiving a defi- 
nite characterization on one pole or the 
other of a dimension increased with 
grade level, and on the average item- 
pair only one child in five received a 
score of zero. 

Children’s attitudes toward each other, 
insofar as they can be inferred from the 
mean score of girls and of boys on each 
dimension, seem to have been anticipated 
quite accurately and succinctly by the 
famous nursery rhyme about little girls 
being made from sugar and spice, and 
little boys from snakes and snails. More 
specifically, the typical girl is judged to 
be Quiet, PopuLAR, FULL oF Fun, Nor 
QuARRELSOME, A Goon Sport, A LITTLE 
Lavy, Goop-Lookinc, Not A SHow-OrFr, 
Tipy, and Frienpiy. The typical boy is 
WiccLy, QUARRELSOME, Bossy, and a 
SHow-Orr. On the favorable side of the 
ledger he is inclined to TAKE CHANCES, 
and be Nor BAsHFuL, Goop AT GAMEs, 
and a Reat Boy. On most of the remain- 
ing qualities covered by the test, girls 
enjoy more favorable status than boys, 
though to a less extreme degree. 

Age differences in mean scores tend to 
be less significant than the sex differ- 
ences cited above. However, a trend with 
increasing grade level for girls to lose 
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status and for boys to improve, operates 
to reduce the magnitude of the sex dif- 
ferences. No hypothesis is advanced to 
explain the drop in girls’ scores, but 
the improvement noted for boys is prob- 
ably in part the result of the reluctance 
of the older judges to make characteriza- 
tions of each other on the unfavorable 
items. 

Both boys and girls receive their scores 
primarily from individuals of their own 
sex, and this tendency grows slightly 
more marked with age. However, girls’ 
scores are in the first grade determined 
by boy judges to a relatively greater de- 
gree than are boys’ scores determined by 
girls. This trend disappears around the 
third-grade level, and is replaced in the 
fifth grade by a tendency for girls to 
contribute more heavily to boys’ scores 
than vice versa. 

At all three grade levels studied, votes 
on the item Best FRrienp are received 
almost exclusively from children of the 
same sex as the person named. 

The picture of the typical boy and 
girl as conceived by children even in the 
primary grades seems to be almost a 
photostat of the common identification 
by adults in our society of aggressiveness, 
restlessness, and daring with masculinity, 
and of amiability, docility, and timidity 
with femininity. Perhaps equally signifi- 
cant for the theory of adult personality 
organization is the ‘fact that especially 
in the lower grades the traits associated 
with girls tend to be positively valued, 
while many of the traits associated with 
boys are disapproved, a situation which 
may have important implications for the 
attitudes of adult men and women to- 
ward themselves and toward each other. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PATTERNS IN JUDGMENT 


HE Reputation Test yields data of 
stipe sorts about each child: first, the 
judgments others make about him, i.e., 
his “reputation,” and second, the judg- 
ments he makes. Normative findings of 
the first sort have been considered in 
the previous chapter. In the present one, 
the frame of reference will be inverted 
and findings presented on the character- 
istics of boys and girls of various grade 
levels as judges of others and of them- 
selves. Data on teachers’ judgments of 
their classes will also be included here, 
because they provide a contrast to the 
children’s judgments both as to items 
avoided or emphasized in voting, and 
as to the identification of certain attri- 
butes with masculinity and femininity. 
Some of the results have been anticipated 
in the last chapter, owing to the recipro- 
cality between group patterns in votes 
received and in votes given. However, in 
the present chapter, analyses of judg- 
ments will be based on individual items 
rather than item-pairs, and patterns con- 
cealed or obscured by treatment in terms 
of item-pairs will emerge more clearly. 

Several purposes are served by this 
analysis. First, results may be used as a 
guide to the selection and phrasing of 
test items, the choice of optimal test 
length, etc. Further, the investigation of 
judgment patterns contributes to an un- 
derstanding of childhood socialization by 
revealing in marked emphases or avoid- 
ances of judgment on particular items, 
the group values and group pressures to 
which the individual must adjust. Lastly, 
it is necessary to secure normative data 
for the judgments (and projections) of 
the group in order to evaluate individual 
children’s voting records as projections 
of their own personalities. 
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A. CHILDREN’S JUDGMENTS OF 
EAcH OTHER 


In Table 6 are given the mean num- 
ber of votes cast by boy and girl judges 
for members of their own and of the 
opposite sex. Since judgments are de- 
manded on individual items, the data 
have likewise been so analyzed, and 
favorable and unfavorable traits have 
been segregated in this table. The origi- 
nal order of presentation of the ques- 
tions is indicated by the item number, 
save in the case of Best Frienp, which 
was always given last. Self-mentions are 
not included in this table, nor is any 
correction made for variation in the size 
of the classrooms, since the number of 
others mentioned by a child on a given 
item was hardly ever more than a frac- 
tion of even the smallest class. Although 
instructions were phrased so as to permit 
the children to name as many others on 
each question as they felt merited the 
description, there were few traits on 
which the average child mentioned as 
many as three persons. The modal num- 
ber of votes per child on each item was 
one in most cases. However, the distribu- 
tions are all noticeably skewed since it 
was not uncommon for a child to men- 
tion as many as eight or ten others on a 
few items which had special significance 
for him. 


1. Grade Differences in Judgments 


As may be seen from Table 6, the 
mean number of votes cast per child on 
any given item does not vary greatly from 
grade to grade; nor is there any con- 
sistent trend, the average for all items 
dropping from Grade I to Grade III, 
and increasing from Grade III to Grade 
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TABLE 6 


MEAN NuMBER OF VoTEs CAST PER JUDGE ON INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
OF THE REPUTATION TEsT 


Grade I Grade III 1 | Grade V 
+ 
Girl Ju Boy Judges = 318, =33% | Gill Judges Boy Judges 
items 1-25) | items 1-25) 
items 26-31) | items 26-31) 
Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes | Votes 
For | For For For For | For For | For | For | For | For | For 
Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys 
Unfavorable Items 
1 WIGGLY 2.2 1.7 1.2 16 I 4 -4 
4 Not MANy FRIENDS 1.3 -4 1.2 -6 8 1.0 133 “5 1.0 
6 SERIOUS .6 1.0 4 .6 -4 7 .6 -9 
7 QUARRELSOME -3 1.7 1.8 -2 1.4 1.2 8 -3 1.5 
Dogsn’T TAKE CHANCES -6 1.0 -5 1.5 1.3 
11 Bossy .6 1.2 1.2 1.0 -4 1.6 
13 Poor SPORT ° -4 1.2 -2 1.2 
15 BASHFUL -7 7 -6 -6 +4 1.5 +4 -6 
18 Not Goop at GAMES 1.0 -4 1.2 .6 1.0 1.6° +4 +4 1.6 
19 Gets MaD EASILy 7 3.3 +4 1.4 -9 1.3 1.5 1.5 
21 Sissy 1.7 1.3 1.3 I.0 1.4 1.3 
23 TOMBOY 1.0 1.0 3 -9 1.8 1.5 
33 UNTIDY 1.0 I I.I 
34 FiGHts 1.2 ° I. 
37 Not FRIENDLY 1.0 2 ‘3 
39 CAN'T TAKE A JOKE -2 2 
Au. Votes per Item per J. i 
(Unfav.) 5 1.2 s 1.3 6 6 3 9 1.2) 7 4 1.2 
Favorable Items 
2 QUIET 1.7 1.5 1.3 1.0 2.0, “4 1.3 -9 
3 POPULAR 1.8 7 -9 1.8 .6 1.3 2.6 2.2 
5 FULL oF Fun 1 | r.0 | 2.2 £4 
8 Not QUARRELSOME 1.5 3 | 2.3 | 1.6 
12 Not Bossy 1.0 -4 -4 “5 .8 1.8 sa -3 1.6 
14 Goop Sport .6 1.8 1.6 -6 -4 2.3 2.2 
16 Not BASHFUL 1.2 -4 1.3 -4 1.0 1.7 -9 -6 1.5 
17 Goop at GAMES 1.2 8 8 1.2 +3 1.8 2.0 1.0 2.9 
20 Dogsn’t Get MaD Easity | 1.2 8 .6 | 1.0 | 2.0 
22 REAL Boy 1.7 1.9 1.8 2.0 2.9 2.8 
24 Acts Like LittLe Lapy 1.8 1.9 1.7 2.4 |. — 1.8 
25 Best FRIEND 1.2 I .2 1.2 1.5 t.4 | 1.90 1.8 
26 Goop-LoOoKING 1.3 -2 7 2.9 1.2 +7 
29 Not A SHow-OFF 1.1 7 1.8 |j .4 1.2 
30 LEADER .8 we 1.6 
32 Tiwy 2.6}. 1.2 
35 Dogsn’t Ficut | + 1.3 
30 FRIENDLY 2.2 -6 1.4 
38 TAKES A JOKE ON SELF 1.3 4 g% 1.4 
Avg. Votes per Item per J. 
avor.) 1.4 7 5 I 7 6] 4.7 
Avg. Votes per Item per J. 
& F) 1.0 | 1.0 6 7 2.4 


V. The Grade I results are based on rela- 
tively few cases and are hence less ac- 
curately determined. The increase in 
mean number of votes per item between 
Grades III and V may be as much the 
result of a change in the mode of test 


administration, as of a true age differ- 
ence in the subjects’ voting habits. (It 
will be recalled that fifth graders voted 
more freely on uncomplimentary items 
when they wrote them down, than when 
they verbalized them to an interviewer.) 
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Although age differences in volume of 
voting over the test as a whole are not 
marked, there is considerable variation 
among items at all grade levels. Inspec- 
tion of the data shows that the most- 
used items tended to occur near the 
beginning of the test, while the least- 
used items occurred near the end where 
the children were hampered by fatigue 
or lack of time. At all grade levels the 
last item in the test was in the least- 
mentioned group. (In the fifth grade the 
item Best Friend actually came last in 
the booklet, but children were requested 
to fill it in five minutes before the end 
of the period and then go back and 
work on the others.) 

A second factor, perhaps even more 
important than fatigue in limiting the 
volume of voting, was the tendency of 
the child judges to avoid making un- 
complimentary nominations. At all three 
grade levels the four most often men- 
tioned traits were favorable, and of the 
four least often mentioned traits, all but 
Best Frienp (Grade I only) were un- 
favorable. This tendency grew more pro- 
nounced with older children. Taking 
all dimensions together, the average criti- 
cal ratio of the difference between the 
mean number of votes per positive item 
and the mean number of votes per corre- 
sponding negative item was 1.97 in the 
first grade in favor of the positive pole. 
In the third grade the same statistic in- 
creased to 5.39 and in the fifth grade to 
7.09. Only a very few negative items, 
Bossy, Gets MAp, QUARRELSOME, and 
SHow-Orr, elicited more voting than 
their positive antonyms and in such cases 
none of the critical ratios of the dif- 
ference between negative and positive 
means was statistically significant. Ap- 
parently, the children reversed their 
tendency to avoid mentioning others as 


having undesirable traits only with re- 
spect to a few relatively innocuous items. 
For example, the items SHow-Orr and 
Bossy are correlated with LEADER and 
Takes CuHances and hence carry much 
less opprobrium than items such as Sissy 
and Nor Many Frienps. It is unlikely 
that undesirable attributes are actually 
as much rarer or as much more difficult 
to observe as these findings would im- 
ply, especially since in many cases the 
undesirable item refers to more specific 
behavior than the desirable one, and 
since only the relatively more extreme 
children were to be cited at either end 
of the scale; but the socializing process 
to which children in our culture are 
subjected seems to have led them even in 
the first grade to regard the making of a 
formal statement uncomplimentary to 
someone else as a violation of the mores. 


2. Sex Differences in Judgments 


Considering the test as a whole, there 
is a slight though consistent tendency 
for girls to cast more votes than boys at 
all three grade levels studied, a trend 
that increases with grade level. In the 
first and third grades the trend is small, 
but by the fifth grade, the average critical 
ratio of the difference between the mean 
number of votes by girl and by boy judges 
for all items together is 3.0, and on many 
individual items the critical ratios are 
much larger. At no grade level was there 
an item which elicited a significant dif- 
ference in volume of voting in favor of 
the boys. The Reputation Test as used 
in this investigation contains numerous 
items such as Ficuts, Goop at GAMEs, 
TAKEs CHANCEs, etc., which it had been 
felt might overload the test with ques- 
tions about behavior which may be more 
characteristic of boys and possibly more 
easily observed by them. However, so far 
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as vote casting is concerned, the girls 
clearly lead the boys, a finding which has 
been reported by Campbell (1) and 
Tryon (10) for an older age group. Pos- 
sible explanations are that a difference 
in motivation to take the test exists, that 
girls are more interested than boys in 
social relationships, or that girls are able 
to verbalize their observations of others 
more readily. 

Further questions of interest are 
whether girl and boy judges differ in 
the degree to which they express opin- 
ions about members of the opposite sex, 
whether boy and girl judges tend to give 
more favorable mention to members of 
their own or to members of the opposite 
sex, and whether there are certain items 
on which judges of both sexes vote pri- 
marily for one sex to the exclusion of 
the other. 

The first striking fact to be observed 
is that, in general, children vote much 
more heavily for persons of their own 
than of the opposite sex. This finding 
has been noted for adolescents by Camp- 
bell, and has been found in the present 
investigation to hold true for both posi- 
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tive and negative aspects of reputation, 
save in the case of first-grade girls, who 
voted more heavily for boys on unfavor- 
able items. However, there exists an 
amusing difference between the voting 
habits of girl and boy judges. At all three 
grade levels, boys cast more favorable 
than unfavorable votes, both for their 
own and for the opposite sex. Girls cast 
more favorable than unfavorable votes 
for their own sex, but more unfavor- 
able than favorable votes for the opposite 
sex. Table 7 shows this clearly. Especially 
in the first grade, but to a lesser degree 
throughout the elementary years, the 
unwillingness of children to make nega- 
tive judgments about each other does 
not extend to girls’ opinions about boys. 

By inspection of Table 6, it is possible 
to locate items which both boy and girl 
judges consider to be more character- 
istic of boys and other items which are 
more frequently applied to girls. In 
Grade I, both boys and girls voted more 
heavily for boys on all the negative 
items. In Grade III, both sexes men- 
tioned more boys on WiccLy, QUARREL- 
SOME, Poor Sport, and Not Many 


TABLE 7 


AVERAGE VOTES PER ITEM BY Boy AND GIRL JupGEs 
FOR SAME AND OPPOSITE SEX 


+ 


Grade I Grade III Grade V 
Type of Vote Favor- Unfavor- | Favor- Unfavor- | Favor- | Unfavor- 
able able able able able able 
Boy Judges: 
Average votes per item : 
for boys 1.4 1.3 1.2 
Average votes per item 
for girls 8  - 5 3 6 4 
Girl Judges: 
Average votes per item 
for girls 1.4 5 1.9 1.2 
Average votes per item 
for boys 1.2 5 7 7 
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FRIENDs, and more girls on Goop-Look- 
ING, Quiet, and Nor A SHow-Orr. In 
Grade V, both sexes mentioned more 
boys on WicGLy, SHow-Orr, Untipy, and 
Ficuts, and more girls on Goop-Look- 
ING and Quiet. Additional items on 
which boys voted for boys to a greater 
degree than girls voted for girls are 
Takes CHANCES, Goop AT GAMES, and 
Leaper. The consistency with which 
traditionally masculine and feminine at- 
tributes are so identified in the primary 
grades is impressive. 


B. CHILDREN’s SELF-EVALUATIONS 


In Table 8 are presented data on the 
percentage frequencies with which boys 
and girls mentioned themselves on the 
various favorable and unfavorable items 
on the Reputation Test. The item Best 
FRIEND is omitted from this table, al- 
though in the course of the entire test- 
ing program several either unusually 
frank or unusually flippant children so 
named themselves. In no case did a 
child mention himself on opposite poles 
of the same dimension. 

The most striking feature of Table 8 
is the very much greater frequency of 
self-mentions on positive items than on 
negative ones. This finding holds true 
both for boys and for girls and at all 
three grade levels studied. On only a few 
negative items did children name them- 
selves more often than on the correspond- 
ing positive traits, and such instances 
were in most cases relatively innocuous. 
The unfavorable items on which girls 
named themselves more often than on the 
paired favorable traits are: WiccLy 
(Grade III), and BasHrut, Tomsoy, and 
Not Goop-Looxinc (Grade V). Such 
items for boys are: WiccLty and Nor 
Goop-LookinG (Grades III and V). 

Although positive self-mentions were 


more frequent than negative ones at all 
levels, the number of children making 
self-mentions on the average favorable 
item decreased from around 28 per cent 
in Grade I to around 22 per cent in 
Grade V, while the number making un- 
favorable self-nominations increased over 
the same range approximately from 3 
per cent to g per cent. This trend ob- 
tained among children of both sexes. On 
many individual items, the difference in 
frequency of self-nomination at adjacent 
age levels in accordance with this trend 
is highly significant (C.R.’s > 3.0). 

In comparing self-evaluations with 
similar tendencies in judging others, one 
notes that judgments of both types are 
more frequent on favorable than on un- 
favorable items. However, the tendency 
of favorable self-judgments to decline 
with grade level while unfavorable self- 
judgments increase, stands in striking 
contrast to the children’s age trend in 
judging others to avoid more and more 
the seriously derogatory mentions in 
favor of the complimentary ones. 

Social learning may well be responsible for 
both situations. In judging others, there seems to 
arise in older children an unwillingness to ex- 
press criticism or hostility too frankly. In judg- 
ing themselves, the children appear not only to 
have grown more capable of detachment, but 
also to have assimilated at least in part the 
taboo which society places upon too obvious self- 
congratulation. Nevertheless, it is probably in- 
accurate to assume that the younger children 
who named themselves for favorable traits always 
felt that they really possessed them, or that the 
decrease in such mentions necessarily reflects an 
increase in modesty. Analysis of the records of 
individuals indicates that probably many com- 
plimentary self-mentions of first graders were 
made with reference to areas sn which they felt 
insecure and were moved to “protest too much.” 
Older children came to avoid making favorable 
self-mentions on the dimensions on which they 
feared that class opinion would be discrepant, 


but only rarely named themselves for qualities 
seriously disapproved by the group. 


Referring again to Table 8, one may 
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TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF CHILDREN’S MENTIONS OF THEMSELVES 
ON INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE REPUTATION TEST 
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Grade I Grade III , Grade V 
Girls Boys 
(N = 318, | (N=336, 
Girls | Boys | | | Girls | Boys 
(N=41) | (N=6s5) (N= 160, (N= 184, (N= 296) | (N=312) 
items items | 
26-31) 26-31) . 
Unfavorable Items 
1 WIGGLY 5% 5% 1% 18% 5% 14% 
4 Not Many FRIENDS 2 2 4 7 7 6 
6 SERIOUS 5 6 4 6 5 5 
7 QUARRELSOME ° 2 6 8 6 8 
9 Doesn’t TAKE CHANCES 5 6 6 ed 19 16 
11 Bossy ° 5 2 ho yl 4 7 
13 Poor Sport ° 3 2 a. 1 4 5 
15 BASHFUL 5 8 18 a 35 17 
18 Not Goop at GAMEs 5 5 9 a 15 13 
19 Gets Map EasiLy 2 5 4 10 
21 SIssy ° 2 | 3 
23 TOMBOY 2 18 { 38 
27 Not Goop-LookInG 7 7 10 8 
28 SHOw-OFF I 8 2 8 
31 Not A LEADER 5 II 8 7 
33 UNTIDY 2 6 
34 FIGHTS: 4 10 
37 Not FRIENDLY ° 3 
39 CAN'T TAKE A JOKE I 2 
Mean (Unfavorable Items) 2.8% 4-3% 6.9% 8.0% 9:7% | 8.2% 
Favorable Items 
2 QUIET 22% 29% 8% 1% 10% 6% 
3 POPULAR 20 15 21 22 8 II 
5 Fuvv or Fun 15 22 33 35 27 21 
8 Not QUARRELSOME 37 32 48 49 24 23 
10 TAKES CHANCES 22 45 21 44 20 30 
12 Not Bossy 22 14 23 35 23 21 
14 Goop Sport 27 37 27 44 23 30 
16 Not BASHFUL 24 28 24 33 20 26 
17 Goop at GAMES 24 43 33 53 22 34 
20 Dorsn’t Get Map EasiLy 29 37 34 33 i 20 
22 REAL Boy 51 55 i 46 
24 Acts Like LittLe Lapy 24 28 | 
26 Goop-LooKING 7 3 8 6 
29 Not A SHow-Orr . 17 17 17 13 
30 LEADER 14 30 23 28 
32 Tipy 28 19 
35 Ficut 32 33 
36 FRIENDLY 17 Ig - 
38 TAKEs A JOKE ON SELF 38 35 
Mean (Favorable Items) 24.2% | 32.1% | 24.1% | 33.1% | 21.1% | 23.4% 
Mean (All Items) 13.5% | 18.2% | 15.5% | 20.6% | 15.4% | 15.8% 
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observe a fairly constant tendency for 
boys to vote for themselves more fre- 
quently than do girls, whereas in voting 
for others, the girls made more nomina- 
tions. The average differences are small 
but are consistent save in the case of 
unfavorable items at the fifth-grade level, 
on the average of which 9.7 per cent of 
the girls mentioned themselves and only 
8.2 per cent of the boys. On individual 
items referring to both sexes, there are in 
Grade I no statistically significant sex 
differences in the percentage frequency 
of self-mentions, but in Grades III and 
V the boys lead by a significant margin 
on several items, including Goop At 
GAMES, WIGGLY, SHOW-OFfF, and FIGHTs. 
On no item save BasHrut (Grade V 
only) do girls make significantly more 
self-nominations than boys. 

Whether boys are genuinely as much 
more egocentric as these results imply 
is a debatable question. However, the 
fact that the differences between boys’ 
and girls’ voting, both for themselves 
and for others, parallel the differences 
between first-grade and fifth-grade _pat- 
terns for the combined group of judges 
of both sexes, suggests that girls are ex- 
hibiting a somewhat more mature type 
of evaluation. 


C. TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS OF CHILDREN 


It will be recalled that in order to 
secure a measure of adult opinion about 
children expressed in the same form as 
the children’s opinions of each other, the 
interviewers gave to the teacher of each 
classroom the same Reputation Test 
taken by her pupils. Unfortunately, the 
number of teachers included was too 
small to render their statements a sta- 
tistically adequate basis for generaliza- 
tion. Further, in this grade range, each 
class had but one teacher for all sub- 


jects. Since all the teachers were women, 
it is impossible to know to what degree 
their opinions would have coincided 
with those of an equal group of male 
adult observers. Nevertheless, this body 
of data, when compared with that sup- 
plied by the children themselves, reveals 
interesting and suggestive differences be- 
tween adult and juvenile points of view. 

In Table g are presented the results 
of the voting by teachers. Findings are 
given here in terms of the percentage of 
boys and of girls mentioned by their 
teachers on each item. 

Like the children, the teachers voted 
more frequently on complimentary than 
on uncomplimentary items. This finding 
is true of mentions of both boys and 
girls and at all three grade levels studied, 
but the actual frequencies of teachers’ 
votes are so low that the difference is 
probably not significant. On a few di- 
mensions the teachers voted slightly more 
heavily on the unfavorable trait than on 
its favorable antonym. Among these are 
Wicc.y (for boys, all grades), QUARREL- 
soME (for boys, Grades III and V; for 
girls, Grade I), Gets Map EasiLy (for 
boys, Grades III and V), Ficurs (for 
boys, Grades III and V), and Doesn't 
Take Cuances (for girls, Grades III and 
V). Save for the last, these items all refer 
to behavior which disrupts classroom 
routine, and to which teachers are in 
consequence sensitized. It will be re- 
called that among the few unfavorable 
items upon which the children men- 
tioned others more frequently than on 
the corresponding desirable traits, Bossy 
was the only one appearing at all grade 
levels, and in upper grades the items 
Gets Map and QuaARRELSOME dropped 
out in favor of SHow-Orr. The item 
Wiccty, which elicited so many votes 
from teachers, did not appear at all in 
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TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF MENTIONS OF CHILDREN BY TEACHERS 
ON INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE REPUTATION TEST 
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Grade I | Grade III Grade V 
Girls Boys 
(N = 340, | (N=352, 
Items Girls Boys items items Girls Boys 
(N=49) | (N=70) | _ 1-25) 1-25) | (N=306)| (N=322) 
(N=178, | (N=1094, 
items items 
26-31) 26-31) 
Unfavorable Items 
1 WIGGLY 8% 16% 7% 13% 4% 13% 
4 Not Many FRIENDS 4 10 4 6 5 6 
6 SERIOUS 10 9 7 6 7 5 
7 QUARRELSOME 12 6 6 II 5 II 
9 Dorsn’t TAKE CHANCES 10 7 5 3 8 2 
11 Bossy 10 9 9 6 6 7 
13 PooR SPORT ° 4 2 9 I 7 
15 BASHFUL 12 10 7 7 9 6 
18 Not Goop at GAMES 10 7 5 6 6 6 
19 Gets MAD EASILY 6 9 3 9 5 8 
21 Sissy II 5 8 
23 TOMBOY 6 7 7 
27 Not Goop-LooKING 3 3 4 I 
28 SHow-OFF 6 9 2 9 
31 Nor A LEADER 6 & 7 7 
33 UNTIDY I 7 
34 FIGHTS 3 7 
37 Not FRIENDLY 2 4 
39 CAN’? TAKE A JOKE 3 4 
Mean (Unfavorable Items) 8.0% 8.9% 5.5% 7.2% 4.7% 6.6% 
Favorable Items 
2 QUIET 16% 0% 18% 10% 16% 9% 
3 POPULAR 18 10 II 8 9 9 
5 Futt or Fun 12 19 9 8 9 9 
8 Not QUARRELSOME 2 10 7 7 115 7 
1o TAKES CHANCES 14 24 4 6 i 2 5 
12 Not Bossy 12 7 4 4 10 9 
14 Goop Sport 4 7 5 12 II 7 
. 16 Not BASHFUL 8 10 10 9 9 8 
17 Goop At GAMES 10 II 4 13 6 13 
20 Dorsn’t Get Map EAsILy 22 13 II 7 II 7 
22 REAL Boy 23 12 14 
24 Acts LiKE LittLe Lapy 8 12 13 
26 Goop-LooKING 16 10 8 3 
29 Nor A SHow-OrFr 10 5 9 6 
30 LEADER 10 12 8 7 
32 TiIpy 13 7 
35 Dorsn’r FIGHT 2 5 
30 FRIENDLY 9 7 
38 TAKES JOKE ON SELF 6 4 
Mean (Favorable Items) 11.5% | 13.0% | 9.4% 8.8% 9.2% 7.6% 
Mean (All Items) 9-7% | 11.0% 7.4% 8.0% 7.0% 7.1% 
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the group of negative items on which 
children voted more than on their favor- 
able antonyms. It is of course possible 
that the children voted relatively less 
than the teachers on such items as FiGHTs 
and QUARRELSOME because of their gen- 
eral reluctance to make unfavorable 
characterizations of each other. But since 
these items, at least for boys, have posi- 
tive correlations with REAL Boy, Goop 
AT Games, and LEAper, this explanation 
seems inadequate. More probably the 
discrepancy between the relative em- 
phasis by teachers and by children of 
certain items reflects a difference in 
their points of view as to which aspects 
of child personality are seriously un- 
desirable. 

The percentage of children named by 
the teacher shows a consistent decline 
over the range from Grade I to Grade 
V. This is true both of the average com- 
plimentary item (approximately from 12 
per cent to 8 per cent) and of the aver- 
age uncomplimentary item (approxi- 
mately from 8 per cent to 5 per cent), 
but probably signifies no more than that 
the higher grade classes were larger. On 
individual items, grade-level differences 
are in most cases small. This finding is 
to be expected, for although adult ob- 
servers have long noted behavioral dif- 
ferences between older and younger 
children, it must be remembered that 
these teachers were forced by the nature 
of the test to rate children on a relative 
rather than an absolute basis, and had, 
moreover, probably derived the subjec- 
tive standards in terms of which they 
made their judgments from children fall- 
ing within a narrow age range. Selecting 
items on which there is at all three levels 
a consistent difference in favor of one 
sex (irrespective of the statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference), one discovers 


that boys are more often mentioned by 
teachers on the items “WiccLy, Nor 


MANY FRienpDs, Poor Sport, Gets Map | 


Eastty, TAKES CHANCES, and Goop at 
Gags, while girls are more often men- 
tioned on the items SEeRIoUs, DOEsN’r 
TAKE CHANCES, Quiet, and Dorsn’T Get 
Mab. The parallel between these results 
and those based on children’s judgments 
is close, though there is less of a tend- 
ency among teachers than among chil- 
dren to assign all the favorable qualities 
to girls and their negative antonyms to 
boys. 
D. SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IV 

In this chapter the data have been 
analyzed in order to reveal characteristic 
patterns in (a) children’s judgments of 
other children; (b) children’s judgments 
of themselves; and (c) teachers’ judg- 
ments of children. Marked differences 
in the volume of voting on different 
items were discovered in all three types 
of judgment data studied. With some 
exceptions both teachers and children 
made more nominations on favorable 
than on unfavorable items. 

Grade-level comparisons of the volume 
of voting over the test as a whole did 
not show consistent trends, either with 
respect to self-mentions or mentions of 
others. However, the children became 
with advancing grade level more and 
more disinclined to name others as 
possessing seriously disapproved traits, 
whereas they tended to alter their judg- 
ments of themselves in the opposite direc- 
tion (although even in the fifth grade 
favorable self-nominatrons were much 
more frequent than unfavorable ones). 
Teachers’ judgments were not signifi- 
cantly influenced by the age of the sub- 
jects judged. 

Sex differences in judgment patterns 
were noticeable. Girls voted more for 
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others, but boys voted more for them- 
selves. Also, girls cast more favorable 
votes for other girls than boys cast for 


other boys, but girls gave less favorable — 


self-evaluations than did the boys. The 
latter difference between girls and boys 
is similar to that between older and 
younger children, and suggests that girls 
are more mature in their habits of judg- 
ment than are boys of the same grade 
level. 

Children tend to cast considerably 
more than half of their votes for mem- 
bers of the same sex. However, certain 


qualities tend to be identified with boys 
and others with girls by all groups of 
informants. Boys are customarily identi- 
fied on such items as WIGGLY, QUARREL- 
SOME, FiGuTs, and SHow-Orr, while girls 
are more often mentioned as Quiet, Not 
QUARRELSOME, and Goop-Lookinc. When 
children mention themselves, they tend 
to do so on items which are correlated 
with popularity for that sex—the girls 
choosing items connoting docility and 
amiability, the boys those connoting dar- 
ing and sportsmanship. 
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CHAPTER V 


AGREEMENT AMONG JUDGES ON THE REPUTATION TEST 


HE Reputation Test is essentially a 

device for obtaining personality 
ratings of a child concurrently from 
many judges—from his classmates, from 
his teacher, and from the child himself. 
The judgments of these various inform- 
ants reflect different frames of reference, 
and the determination of the degree to 
which the judgments are mutually con- 
gruent is of considerable theoretical and 
practical interest. In this chapter are re- 
ported findings on the agreement with 
which classmate judges characterize each 
other, and on the correspondence be- 
tween pooled opinions of classmates and 
judgments from the special points of 
view of the teacher and the child himself. 


A. AGREEMENT AMONG CLASSMATES 


Perhaps the simplest index for evalu- 
ating consistency in judgment among 
classmates is the correlation between 
reputation scores on a given trait based 
on pooled judgments from a random 
half of the class and scores from the other 
half. A correlation of this type has been 
referred ‘to by some investigators as the 
“reliability coefficient” of the trait con- 
cerned, a usage which has been avoided 
here because the term has also been 
applied to such distinct aspects of the 
test as the degree of overlap among the 
component items, and the temporal con- 
stancy of scores. 

In point of fact, it has been shown that reputa- 
tion testing compares very favorably with other 
types of rating procedures in “reliability” by 
either of the latter definitions. 

Hartshorne, May, and Maller (3) reported for 
a group of fifth and sixth graders a correlation 
of .88 between half the items of a test of “altru- 
ism” and the other half. Their procedure was 
inappropriate in the present instance since our 


test was designed to tap as many different dimen- 
sions of reputation as possible. 
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Symonds and Jackson (8), whose test was de- 
signed to measure “adjustment” secured a retest 
correlation over a four-month interval of .64 
using ninth graders as subjects. Tryon (io), 
using a test comparable to ours for a population 
of seventh graders, reports retest coefficients over 
a ten-day interval for different traits. These 
ranged between .45 and .g5, only six out of forty 
being less than .65 and half of them being 
higher than .80. In the present investigation, sys- 
tematic retestings were not feasible. However, 
correlations obtained for one fifth-grade class be- 
tween individual test and group test scores on 
the various dimensions of the test averaged .77 
over a two-month interval. (See above, Chapter 
II, B.) 

In evaluating these findings, it must be re- 
called that retest coefficients on the Reputation 
Test are likely to be attenuated not only by 
temporal shifts in judgment such as affect all 
rating devices, but also by the sensitivity of the 
test to changes in the composition of the class 
group. For example, if at the first administration 
the class as a whole designates a given boy as 
most Outstanding in sports and in the interval 
between tests a new child enters the class who is 
recognized to be an even better athlete, the score 
of the former will drop markedly since he will 
now receive no mention from those judges who 
make but one nomination each. Hence, the re- 
peated demonstration of retest correlations as 
high as those cited above indicates that reputa- 
tional status is surprisingly stable, at least over 
intervals of a few weeks or months. 


The procedure used in the present 
study to measure agreement in class 
opinion was to divide each class alpha- 
betically into two groups of judges com- 
posed of boys and girls in the same pro- 
portion. Correlations were then com- 
puted for each item-pair between scores 
received from one half of the judges and 
those received from the other half. In 
this analysis, the several classrooms at 
each grade level were pooled (necessitat- 
ing correction for size of class), but scores 
received by boys and by girls were treated 
separately. The resulting coefficients, cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
are presented in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES RECEIVED FROM ONE HALF oF CLASS AND 
ScoRES RECEIVED FROM OTHER HALF or CLAss 


(Augmented by Spearman-Brown correction) | 


Grade I Grade III Grade V 
Girls Boys 
Item (N =352, 
No. eed Girls Boys Girls Boys 
(N =49) | (N =70) | (NW =178, | (N =1094, | (N =306) |(N =322) 
items items 
26-31) 26-31) 
1- 2 WIGGLY-QUIET 59 61 .89 88 86 .88 
4- 3 Not MANy FRIENDS—PoPULAR 76 17 . 86 86 92 .87 
6- 5 SeER1I0US-FULL oF FuN 46 49 -72 64 71 +70 
7- 8 UARRELSOME—NOT QUARRELSOME 57 40 72 82 82 .83 
ESN’T TAKE CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES 36 64 .60 75 73 -80 
11-12. Bossy—-Not Bossy 39 51 -65 .65 79 .85 
13-14 Poor SportT—Goop Sport 65 58 -65 -72 76 .82 
15-16 BasHFuL-Not BASHFUL 51 48 .60 84 .80 
18-17. Not Goop at GamMgs-Goop at GAMES 7° 60 -76 -84 83 . 89 
19-20 GeEts Map Easi_ty—Dogsn’t Get Map or 63 .67 79 -83 
21-22 Sissy-REAL Boy 63 .80 . 88 
23-24 TomBoy—Acts Like LitTLe Lapy 76 .82 89 
25 Best FRIEND 7° 15 57 -56 40 53 
27-26 Not Goop-LookiNG—Goop-LooKING 77 -73 8 7 
28-290 SHow-OrFr—Not A SHow-OFF 67 +74 ff 87 
31-30 Not A LEADER—LEADER 31 70 +75 80 
33-32 UNtTipy-Tipy -83 83 
34-35 FiGuts-Dogsn’t FIGHT -69 88 
37-36 Not FrrgNDLY—FRIENDLY -78 74 
39-38 Can't TAKE A JOKE-TAKES JOKE ON SELF 62 62 
Mean r (“Best Friend’’ omitted) .58 74 -79 .82 
Max. S.E. (i.e., S.E. of zero r) for correspond- 
ing N’s -14 +05 06 
-07 -07 


As might be expected, the average cor- 
relation was much the lowest for the first- 
grade data (r = .55), but increased with 
the grade level of the subjects to .72 in 
the third grade and .81 in the fifth. 
While the differences were not statistic- 
ally significant, there was a tendency for 
the reputation scores of boys to yield 
higher  split-half-of-judges _ coefficients 
than those of girls. This should probably 
be attributed to the fact that boys re- 
ceived more negative mentions and hence 
showed greater spread in scores. The 
item-pairs Poputar, Lirrte Lapy, REAL 
Boy, and Quiet tended in most sets to 
show the greatest concurrence in class- 
mates’ opinion, perhaps because score 
variability was greatest on these vari- 
ables. Best FRIEND was the only item (no 
pair) for which the correlations declined 


with increasing grade. This was to be 
expected, since the condition for a high 
r, that all judges name the same indi- 
viduals, would demand in this case that 
children name their most popular ac- 
quaintances instead of their personal 
friends. That a few children nevertheless 
tended to garner a considerable percent- 
age of all votes cast on this item was in- 
dicated by correlations as high as .40 and 
.53 for girls and boys, respectively, even 
in the fifth grade. 

The correlations obtained are rela- 
tively high for a rating device and indi- 
cate a substantial degree of agreement 
among our judges in their identifications 
on the various items. Apparently the 
procedure of using many judges and re- 
questing them to nominate only those 
whom they regard as outstanding com- 
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pensates in considerable measure for the 
youth and psychological naiveté of the 
informants. 


There remains the problem of determining the 
degree of actual disagreement among judges 
which is obscured by the practice of calculating 
a child’s reputation score on a given dimension 
from the algebraic sum of the nominations he 
receives on the positive and negative items of the 
pair. Disagreement in this sense is defined as 
the mention of the same child for the possession 
of both the constituent traits of a dimension. 
Thus, partial disagreement is expressed concern- 
ing a child who receives five votes for Quiet and 
two votes for WiccLy, but no disagreement is 
expressed concerning a child from the same class 
who receives three votes for Quiet and none for 
WiccLy, although the algebraic sum of +9 is 
the same for both children. Complete disagree- 
ment occurs with reference to children who are 
mentioned equally often for the opposed traits 
of a dimension and who as a result obtain an 
algebraic score of zero. 

Data on the frequency of complete disagree- 
ment on the average item-pair are presented in 
Table 11. Fluctuations from dimension to dimen- 
sion are not marked, but the item-pairs on which 
the largest percentage of the group remained 
unidentified are naturally those on which score 
variability was least. Approximately one-fifth of 
the children received a score of zero on the aver- 
age item-pair, the percentages rising from slightly 
more than 20 per cent in Grade I to almost go 
per cent in Grade III, and than falling to less 
than 20 per cent in Grade V. The proportion of 
those with zero scores who were simply not men- 
tioned rises from around 45 per cent in the first 
grade to a high point of 70 per cent in the third 
grade. In the fifth grade, this proportion dropped 
to 50 per cent, though it should have been 
higher still, provided agreement among judges 


TABLE 11 
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improves with age. However, the increased 
volume of voting in Grade V resulted in the 
mention of less deviate children, and concerning 
the proper identification of these, there would 
naturally be more disagreement among classmate 
judges. This interpretation of the trend is in- 
directly supported by the fact that cancellations 
contributed more heavily to the number having 
zero scores on Sissy-Reat Boy than on any other 
dimension, and on this item-pair voting tended 
to be especially heavy. 

On the basis of our findings, one may state 
that on the average dimension, roughly one child 
in ten is completely disagreed about and a sec- 
ond child is ignored. However, these results are 
not as disturbing as they might seem, since com- 
plete disagreement is more likely to occur when 
a child is mentioned only once or twice on the 
opposed traits. Complete disagreement concern- 
ing a conspicuous child is very rare, and cases of 
children receiving as many as four votes on each 
pole hardly ever occur. 

An approach to the measurement of concur- 
rence in children’s scores which indicates the 
amount of partial as well as of complete dis- 
agreement may be made simply by determining 
for each item the percentage of those mentioned 
for whom no dissenting votes were cast (i.e., for 
whom there were no mentions on the other item 
of the pair). This method is easily applied, but 
has the disadvantage of failing to take account 
of differences in the magnitude of individual 
scores. Children receiving 1 vote and 14 votes as 
WIGcGLY are given equal weight, provided neither 
receives any votes as Quiet. (Children not men- 
tioned on the item in question would of course 
not be considered to have been identified at all, 
since by the nature of the test a child receiving 
no votes can scarcely be said to have been 
“judged” even to be neutral.) 

The standard of no dissenting votes as a 
criterion of agreement is a very stringent one, 


THe INFLUENCE OF CANCELLATION OF FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE 


VOTES UPON THE FREQUENCY OF ZERO SCORES 


Grade I Grade IIT 
Category 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
1. Mean percentage receiving an algebraic 
score of zero (Mean for all item-pairs 
combined) 21% 22% 29% 28% 15% 17% 
2. Mean percentage receiving no mention | 12% 8% 21% 20% 8% 10% 
3. Mean percentage receiving no mention 
of those with an anni score of zero 
(i.e., line 1./line 2. 55% 40% 73%: | 68% 50% | 56% 
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and Macfarlane, Honzik, and Davis (6) have pro- 
posed the modification of this criterion to in- 
clude in the group “agreed about” those children 
who were positively identified on an item and 
who received not more than one dissenting vote. 
Naturally, children receiving exactly one vote on 
both the traits of the dimension would not be 
considered to have met even this criterion, since 
by the above. definition they were completely 
disagreed about, Actually, the two criteria: (a) 
allowing no dissenting votes; and (b) allowing one 
dissenting vote, yield very similar results. How- 
ever, the inclusion of cases receiving one dis- 
senting vote increases by about 15 per cent the 
size of the group concerning whose proper identi- 
fication there was concurrence among judges. 

The percentages of boys and girls “agreed 
about” on the average favorable and the average 
unfavorable item are presented in Table 12. 

In general, between half and two-thirds of the 
children. are agreed about without serious dis- 
sent on the average item. Furthermore, agree- 
ment is somewhat better on positive than on 
negative items, for all groups of subjects save 
first-grade boys. This finding is to be attributed 
to the fact that more favorable than unfavorable 
votes were cast for all groups except first-grade 
boys. Since a child’s chance of receiving a favor- 
able mention was greater than his chance of re- 
ceiving an unfavorable mention, he was less apt 
to receive a dissenting unfavorable vote when 
his score was favorable, than he was to receive 
a dissenting favorable vote when his score was 
unfavorable, A second finding, that boys (who 
received many more negative mentions) are 
agreed about relatively better than girls on un- 
favorable items and less well on favorable items, 
may be accounted for on the same basis. 

With respect to age trends, agreement improves 
rather markedly from the first grade to the third, 


TABLE 12 
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but shows no consistent change from the third 
grade to the fifth. One might have expected that 
the degree of concurrence would increase di- 
rectly with the age of the judges, either on the 
assumption that older children are better ‘ob- 
servers or that they are more responsive to class- 
wide stereotypes of attitude. However, the lack 
of consistent improvement from the third to the 
fifth grade suggests that other factors, especially 
shifts in the general proportion of favorable to ~ 
unfavorable voting, were sufficiently important — 
to obscure any hypothetical relationship between 
the judges’ accuracy and their age. 

With respect to individual items, there are 
few which are consistently good or bad with re- 
spect to agreement for all groups of subjects. 
However, Quiet, PopuLaR, and Goop-LooKING 
and their antonyms, elicit rather consistently 
good agreement, while on another small group 
including Acts Like Lirrte Lapy, REAL Boy, and 
Goop Sport and their antonyms, the agreement 
is for most groups of subjects relatively poor. 


To summarize: the trends in score 
agreement parallel the trends in mean 
scores themselves. Girls, who tend to 
have more favorable mean scores than 
boys, are agreed about better than boys 
when identified for positive qualities, 
but are agreed about less well when 
identified for negative ones; and, as in 
the case of sex differences in mean scores, 
sex differences in agreement become less 
marked in higher grades. Approximately 
eight children in ten receive a score other 
than zero on the average dimension, and 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN “AGREED ABOUT” ON 
FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE ITEMS 


Grade I Grade III Grade V 
Category 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Favorable items 
(No dissent) 46% 28% 57% 50% 55% 53% 
Unfavorable items 
(No dissent) 27% 29% 43% 48% 39% 45% 
Favorable items 
dissent) | 62% 43% 70% 62% 70% 68% 
Unfavorable items 
(One dissent) 39% 47% 56% 61% 
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from the third grade on, two-thirds of 
these are identified with substantial 
agreement. Hence, it seems safe to say 
that the Reputation Test yields sufficient 
data to make possible clinical character- 
ization of somewhat over half the chil- 
dren on each dimension, and of a much 
larger proportion on the test as a whole. 


B. AGREEMENT BETWEEN SELF- JUDGMENTS 
AND CLAss OPINION 


The problem of studying agreement 
between self-judgments and classmates’ 
judgments differs from that of analyzing 
concurrence within the pool of class 
opinion and requires other methods. In 
this section “‘agreement” is said to obtain 
when children not mentioning them- 
selves on an item are not mentioned (or 
are mentioned only infrequently) by 
their classmates, and children mention- 
ing themselves are mentioned by many of 
their classmates. Results have been an- 
alyzed for each item in terms of the 
critical ratio of the difference between 
(a) the mean reputation score from class- 
mates of those who mentioned them- 
selves and (b) the mean score of those 
who did not. 

Biserial correlations were also calculated be- 
tween self-mention vs. non-self-mention and class 
reputation for those items on which at least 5 per 
cent of the children named themselves. Un- 
fortunately the infrequency of self-mention on 
some items not only precluded calculation of 
biserial coefficients, but also produced very large 
standard errors in the mean scores of the self- 
mention groups. For this reason a substantial 
absolute difference between self-mention and 


non-self-mention mean reputation score often 
failed to yield a significant critical ratio. 


The critical ratio of the difference be- 
tween mean scores of the self-mention 
and non--self-mention groups on the 
median item increased with age but was 
low in Grades I and III (.4 and 1.3, re- 
spectively), and reached a value of only 
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2.5 even in Grade V. Biserial correlations 
were also low, the median value for 
Grade V being close to .40. Sex differ- 
ences were not marked, although critical 
ratios were slightly larger (indicating 
better agreement) for boys than for girls. 
For both sexes, there seemed to be a 
slight tendency toward better agreement 
on unfavorable items than on favorable 
ones. Although complimentary self-nomi- 
nations were much more frequent than 
uncomplimentary ones, the latter were 
more likely to receive corroboration from 
the class. 

With respect to individual items, there 
were none yielding consistently good 
agreement in all sex-age groups. Nega- 
tive critical ratios (indicative of actual 
disagreement) were not uncommon in 
Grades I and III. Even in Grade V only 
about one-third of the items yielded posi- 
tive critical ratios of 3.0 or more. 

The general conclusion seems clear 
tl at children are either not very success- 
fu. at observing in themselves character- 
istics which the class group identifies, or 
else are inhibited by self-protective mech- 
anisms from expressing in this way their 
true opinions of themselves. In either 
case, self-nominations appear to con- 
tribute to the individual child’s reputa- 
tion record a type of data not duplicated 
by judgments from the classroom group. 


C. AGREEMENT BETWEEN ‘TEACHERS’ 
JUDGMENTs AND CLAss OPINION 


Since each teacher had completed the 
Reputation Test upon her own class- 
room, it was considered worth while to 
determine not only the quantitative as- 
pects of teachers’ voting patterns, but 
also the degree to which their judgments 
of individuals coincided with those of 
the children in their classes. To this end, 
critical ratios were computed to test the 
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significance of the difference between the 
mean reputation score from classmates of 
those mentioned by the teacher and the 
mean score of those not mentioned. 

Agreement between classmates’ and 
teachers’ judgments was considerably 
greater than that between classmates’ 
judgments and self-evaluations, although 
in both cases agreement increased in di- 
rect relationship to the age of the group, 
and in both cases agreement was slightly 
better for boys than for girls (Grades III 
and V only). The tendency toward better 
agreement with the class on unfavorable 
items noted in the self-judgment data was 
not found in the teacher-judgment data. 

With respect to individual items, 
agreement between teachers and _ class- 
mates was highest on traits such as 
Bossy, and PopuLar, which the 
teachers were able to observe in class, 
and on traits such as WiccLy for which 
the teachers probably determined the 
attitude of the class. 

Agreement between teacher and class, 
expressed in terms of critical ratios, in- 
creased with grade level from a median 
value of approximately 1.2 in Grade I 
to 2.5 in Grade III and 3.4 in Grade V, 
but the corresponding biserial correla- 
tions reached a value of only .6 even in 
Grade V. Thus one may conclude that 
although by the fifth-grade level the 
teachers are identifying on most items a 
group whose mean score is significantly 
more extreme than that of the children 
not so identified, nevertheless there is 
too much discrepancy between the char- 
acterizations by teachers and by class- 
mates to enable one to predict an indi- 
vidual child’s status with the class from 
his reputation with the teacher. 

In this connection, it should be em- 
phasized that poor agreement does not 
necessarily indicate that either the 
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teachers or the classmates are poor ob- 
servers. The children and adults may 
have differed in their interpretations of 
the items themselves, and more impor- 
tant, were forming their judgments in 
different social contexts. For example, a 
significant negative relationship was 
found between teachers’ and classmates’ 
judgments as to which first-grade boys 
were BASHFUL, suggesting that shyness 
with adults may be a quite different 
matter from shyness with other children. 
It must be remembered that the teach- 
ers’ contacts with the children were usu- 
ally limited to the classroom, and that 
their opportunities to see the children in 
a wide variety of situations and thus to 
form judgments on many traits, were 
correspondingly curtailed. While the 
children, in neighborhood play, soon 
learned which were daring, good sports, 
etc., the teachers did not, and sometimes 
complained that on certain items they 
had had no opportunities to form judg- 
ments. For this reason, it is not surpris- 
ing that teachers and classmates often 
disagree in characterizing individual 
children. 


D. SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V 


In this chapter have been summarized 
the findings from analyses of the agree- 
ment in characterization (1) among class- 
mate judges, (2) between self-estimates 
and classmates’ opinions, (3) between 
teachers’ judgments and _ classmates’ 
opinions. 

Correlations between scores received 
from half the classmate judges and scores 
from the other half increased on the 
average item-pair from .55 in the first 
grade to .72 in the third and .81 in the 
fifth, indicating considerable agreement 
among classmates in identifying children 
on the various dimensions of the test. 
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On the average dimension, approxi- 
mately eight children in ten received a 
definite characterization. Of the two chil- 
dren in ten receiving a score of zero, one 
was not mentioned at all and the other 
received equal numbers of favorable and 
unfavorable votes. Of those receiving a 
definite characterization on one item or 
other of the dimension, about go per 
cent in Grade I and 50 per cent in Grades 
III and V were identified without any 
dissenting votes on the opposed item (al- 
though the frequencies were increased 
by 10 per cent to 15 per cent if one dis- 
senting vote was allowed). Thus it is 
apparent that the “dimension-score” 
(based upon algebraic cancellation of 
favorable and unfavorable votes) used 
in many of the analyses presented in this 
report was for about half the subjects 
something of an abstraction from the 
raw data on votes received. However, 
most disagreement occurred in the case 
of children occupying more or less 
median status in the group, and only 
rarely did children with markedly devi- 
ate scores receive dissenting votes. 
Fluctuations in agreement in boys’ 
and in girls’ scores at the various age 
levels seemed to be in part a function of 
the total number of positive and nega- 
tive votes received by the group of sub- 
jects concerned. Thus boys, who received 
relatively more votes on unfavorable 
items, were agreed about better than girls 
on these qualities, while girls were 
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judged with more concurrence on the 
favorable items on which they received 
relatively more votes. 

Agreement between reputation with 
a pool of classmates and self-evaluations 
(measured by critical ratios of the differ- 
ence in mean reputation score of the self- 
mention and non-self-mention groups) 
was quite poor. Although agreement in- 
creased with grade level, the median 
critical ratio even in Grade V was only 
2.5. 

Agreement between classmates’ judg- 
ments and teacher nominations was 
somewhat better than in the case of self- 
evaluations (C.R. of median item in 
Grade V = 3.4), but the teacher and the 
class often disagreed as to which indi- 
vidual children were most deviate on 
particular items of the test. 

The results presented in this chapter 
indicate that judgments by classmates, 
teacher opinions, and _ self-nominations 
are by no means in perfect agreement 
with each other. However, the records of 
individual children discussed in Part II 
of this report indicate that such dis- 
crepancies in opinion are themselves 
meaningful. When interpreted qualita- 
tively and configurationally, they make 
of the Reputation Test a richer and 
more sensitive means of diagnosing social 
adjustment than would a quantitative 
evaluation of classroom reputation con- 
sidered alone. 
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HIS INVESTIGATION of reputation dif- 
ferences was directed toward two 
major goals: first, the discovery of char- 
acteristic sex and age differences in the 
attitudes of elementary school children 
toward each other and toward them- 
selves; second, the exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of the Reputation Test as a 
clinical device for diagnosing the social 
adjustment of individual children. Part 
I of this report concerned the first of 
these goals. Findings on group differences 
presented in previous pages were ana- 
lyzed not only for their significance as 
norms for diagnosis, but also for their 
reflection of the social demands to which 
the individual child must adjust. 


A. DESCRIPTION OF TEST 


The test used to explore these prob- 
lems was constructed to measure chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward each other on 
certain aspects of personality which they 
could readily observe in each other, 
which they could judge without emo- 
tional disturbance, and which were of 
significance to the clinician. In form, 
the test consisted of pairs of short ques- 
tions, one item in each pair being con- 
sidered favorable for adjustment and 
the other unfavorable. Examples are: 

(+) “Which children are good sports 
and always play fair?” 

(—) “Which children aren’t very good 
sports, the poor losers?” 

The children were asked to supply the 
names of those of their classmates who 
they thought best fitted each description. 
They were allowed to make as many 
nominations as they wished, to omit 
items if they could think of no one de- 
serving mention, and to name themselves 
as often as they pleased. The teacher of 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


each class also supplied data in this form 
on her pupils. 


B. PopuLATION STUDIED 


The data upon which this investiga- 
tion is based were obtained as a part of 
the Guidance Study of the University of 
California Institute of Child Welfare 
(5). The Reputation Test was adminis- 
tered in the public schools of Berkeley, 
California, in order to secure material 
on the social adjustment of these 250 
Study cases, but since the test can be 
given only to an entire room, reputation 
data were secured also on the classmates 
of these children. Hence, the findings 
reported here are based on a much larger 
total population. The effect upon the 
sampling of selecting only classrooms 
containing Guidance Study cases is un- 
known; but the size of the group and the 
fact that the testing was carried on in all 
the elementary schools of Berkeley, make 
it seem likely that the population was 
quite typical of the entire elementary 
school population of that city during the 
years the data collection was in progress 
(1936-1939). Classrooms in all six grades 
were tested, but the group analyses re- 
ported here were performed only at the 
alternate grade levels I, III, and V. For 
Grade I, 119 children in four classrooms 
are included; for Grade III, 692 children 
in 20 classrooms; for Grade V, 628 chil-. 
dren in 18 classrooms. Boys constituted 
6o per cent of the Grade I sample, but in 
Grades III and V, boys and girls were 
approximately equal in numbers. 


C. ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 


For the first four grades, the children’s 
opinions were obtained in individual in- 
terviews. However, an experimental test- 
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ing of a fifth-grade class indicated the 
feasibility of group administration at 
this level, and in Grades V and VI the 
test was given to an entire class at one 
time, and the children requested to write 
down their nominations in test booklets. 
The number of mentions given to and 
received from others, self-mentions, and 
mentions made by the teacher were tab- 
ulated by sex and grade and used in the 
various analyses. 

To obtain the reputation scores for 
each child, the number of mentions on 
each item (excluding self-mentions) was 
divided by the number of classmates who 
might have mentioned him. Scores on 
each dimension (composed of the posi- 
tive and negative items of each pair) 
were obtained by dividing the algebraic 
sum of positive and negative mentions 
by the number of classmates. 


D. Group DIFFERENCES 
IN REPUTATION 


So far as votes received are concerned, 
it was found that on the majority of 
items girls enjoy much more favorable 
status in the eyes of their classmates than 
do boys. The average girl was judged to 
be Quiet, Poputar, FuLt or Fun, Nor 
QUARRELSOME, a Goop Sport, a LITTLE 
Lapy, Not A SHOW-OFF, 
Tiwy, and Frienpty. The average boy 
was mentioned on the items WIGGLy, 
QUARRELSOME, Bossy, SHOW-OrrF, TAKES 
CuHANces, BAsHFuL, Goop AT 
Games, and REAL Boy. Although aggres- 
siveness was regarded as typical mascu- 
line behavior, the unfavorable connota- 
tions of such qualities as Bossy, SHow- 
OFF, QUARRELSOME, etc. suggest that 
boys are subject to much more disap- 
proval than are girls in learning their 
appropriate sex role. 

Age differences in reputation were less 
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marked than the sex differences cited 
above, but a tendency with increasing 
grade level for girls’ scores to grow less 
favorable and for boys’ scores to improve, 
operated to reduce the magnitude of the 
sex differences. The scores of both boys 
and girls were determined primarily by 
the opinions of judges of the same sex. 
Nevertheless, in the first grade, girls’ 
scores were determined relatively more 
by boys than vice versa, while by the 
fifth grade, the situation was reversed and 
boys’ scores were determined relatively 
more by girls. Since sex differences in 
reputation were so conspicuous even in 
the first grade, and since the picture for 
girls was so markedly favorable and for 
boys so markedly unfavorable, it seems 
likely that these findings reflect not only 
behavioral differences between boys and 
girls, but also the stereotype that little 
boys are aggressive and dominant, little 
girls docile and well-behaved. 


E. Group DIFFERENCES IN JUDGMENT 


Marked differences in the volume of 
voting on different items were found in 
teachers’ mentions and in children’s 
mentions of each other and of themselves. 
Both teachers and children made more 
nominations on favorable than on un- 
favorable items, and insofar as children’s 
judgments of each other are concerned, 
this tendency grew more pronounced in 
higher grades. However, the trend for 
self-mentions was in the opposite direc- 
tion, self-judgments being made almost 
exclusively on favorable items in the 
first grade, but only slightly more fre- 
quently on favorable than on unfavor- 
able items in the fifth grade. 

Older children voted more heavily for 
others (and markedly more for them- 
selves) than did younger children, but at 
all grade levels considerably more than 
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half of the judgments concerned persons 
of the same sex as the judge. Certain 
qualities, especially WicGLy, QUARREL- 
soME, FicHTs, and SHOow-OFF, were cus- 
tomarily attributed to boys by judges of 
both sexes, while others such as QUIET, 
Not QuUARRELSOME, and Goop-LooKING 
were more frequently used to describe 
girls. Self-mentions were made most often 
on items correlated with popularity for 
children of the sex concerned, the girls 
choosing items connoting amiability and 
docility, the boys those connoting ath- 
letic skills and daring. 

In several respects, the judgment 
habits of girls and of boys stand in con- 
trast: girls voted more for others than 
did boys at all three levels studied, but 
boys made more self-evaluations than did 
girls. Also, girls judged others of the 
same sex more favorably than did boys, 
but gave less favorable self-evaluations. 
Since these differences between boys’ and 
girls’ habits of judgment parallel those 
between younger and older subjects, the 
tentative conclusion is offered that girls 
are more “mature” in the pattern of 
judgments they make than are boys. 


F. Group DIFFERENCES IN 
AGREEMENT AMONG JupGEs 


In order to measure the pervasiveness 
of opinion among classmate judges, the 
latter were divided into two halves and 
correlations computed between item-pair 
scores received from one half, and scores 
received from the other half. These 
“agreement” coefficients increased on the 
average item-pair from .55 in Grade I 
to .72 in Grade III and .81 in Grade V, 
indicating considerable community of 
group opinion. 

Disagreement in classmates’ judgments 
was extremely infrequent concerning 
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children whose scores differ markedly 
from the average, but was very common 
in the scores of children who received 
few votes. On the average dimension 
about 20 per cent of the children re- 
ceived a dimension score of zero, and of 
these about half were completely dis- 
agreed about (i.e., received equal num- 
bers of favorable and unfavorable votes). 
Of those receiving a definite characteri- 
zation on one item or the other of the 
average dimension, approximately 30 per 
cent in Grade I and 50 per cent in 
Grades III and V were identified with- 
out any dissenting mentions on the op- 
posite item. If those receiving only one 
dissenting vote are included in the group 
agreed about, the proportions are in- 
creased by about 15 per cent. In general, 
there was more concurrence in the scores 
of boys identified on negative items, and 
in the scores of girls identified on posi- 
tive items. 

Agreement was quite poor between 
self-mentions and scores received from 
a pool of classmates, although the agree- 
ment improved with the age of the sub- 
jects concerned. Agreement between 
classmates’ opinions and the teacher’s 
judgment was somewhat better, but even 
here it was not until the fifth grade that 
the mean score of children mentioned 
by the teacher on the average item was 
significantly greater than the mean score 
of children not so mentioned. Hence, 
self-nominations, teacher mentions, and 
classmate judgments cannot be consid- 
ered equivalent in the information they 
yield concerning the individual child. 
However, all may be useful in evaluating 
the adequacy of his social adjustment 
and the social climate to which he must 
adjust. 
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II. THE DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


CHAPTER I 


THE DIAGNOSTIC USE OF THE REPUTATION TEST 


N THE preceding paper, the data from 
I an extensive administration of the 
Reputation Test were analyzed for the 
purpose of revealing sex- and age-group 
diffezences in children’s attitudes toward 
one another and toward themselves. A 
second major purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to explore the usefulness of the 
Reputation Test as an instrument for 
studying the social adjustments of par- 
ticular children. From this point of view, 
results of the group analyses may be re- 
garded as norms for clinical apppraisal. 
The successful application of group find- 
ings to the individual is a sine qua non 
for any device claiming clinical utility, 
despite the unavoidable loss in statistical 
precision when the focus is shifted from 
the central tendency to the single case. 
The present paper will therefore be de- 
voted to exploring the clinical potenti- 
alities of the Reputation Test as a de- 
vice for diagnosing individual children’s 
social adjustment to their peers. 


A. THE CLINICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
CHILpD’s REPUTATION 


We have assumed that a child’s repu- 
tation with his peers is of central im- 
portance in assessing his social adjust- 
ment to those peers. Hence, classmates’ 
judgments constitute the most important 
basis for diagnostic interpretations of 
Reputation Test results. The evalua- 
tion of these judgments, however, can 
be made on different levels of refine- 
ment. 

At the most general level, one can 
simply inspect the over-all record to note 
the number of mentions received by the 
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child in question, and the ratio of favor- 
able to unfavorable nominations. This 
method is quick and is probably ade- 
quate to locate both those who are so 
actively disliked, and those who are so 
utterly ignored as to constitute the most 
serious problems of adjustment. In 


Grades I and II, the reliability of scores | 


on individual traits is so low as to sug- 
gest that more refined methods are prob- 
ably unjustified. 

A somewhat more detailed approach 
involves using the profile of a child's 
scores on specific dimensions of the Rep- 
utation Test to discover the particular 
favorable and unfavorable traits which 
his classmates perceive in him. This type 
of analysis, by indicating specific areas 
of maladjustment, often helps give di- 
rection to remedial efforts. In the present 
study, score reliabilities were high 
enough in our judgment to justify such 
analysis for the third and higher grades. 
The primary limitation of this approach 
is the restriction imposed upon the mani- 
fest content of the test by the fact that 
the judges are children. It is necessary 
not only to keep the test relatively short 
and the vocabulary simple but also to 
avoid items, despite their psychological 
importance, which might make the chil- 
dren anxious or defensive. The test used 
in the present investigation proved sat- 
isfactory in these respects and indicates 
the range and number of items which 
can be included. 

An interpretation much richer and 
more differentiating than that based on 
a score profile alone can be made by 
utilizing in addition the many qualita- 
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tive cues afforded by a record as a basis 
for inferences which go beyond the mani- 
fest item content of the test—for ex- 
ample, taking into account discrepancies 
between the teacher’s judgments and 
those of the class, differences in general 
reputation with boys and with girls, dis- 
agreement among judges on particular 
items, etc. This inferential level of in- 
terpretation demands clinical judgment 
and is subject to error and bias on the 
part of the interpreter. However, the 
variety of data available makes it pos- 
sible to check one’s inferences for their 
congruence with independent aspects of 
each record as well as for their consist- 
ency with each other. The case interpre- 
tations to be presented in the next chap- 
ter are illustrative of the potentialities 
and limitations of this approach. 

In the present investigation, the fea- 
tures of the child’s reputation record 
that were inspected routinely for diag- 
nostic leads included the following: 

1. The number of children who men- 
tioned the subject one or more times in 
the course of the test. This afforded a 
rough index of the child’s conspicuous- 
ness in the group—the popular, as well 
as the actively disliked, falling at one end 
of the scale, the isolated and withdrawn 
at the other. Modifying factors included 
the proportion of boys and of girls who 
named the subject and the attendance 
record of the child himself. Children’s 
memories for absent classmates are very 
short, and inconspicuousness on the part 
of someone who is frequently absent may 
have no special significance. 

2. The ‘total favorable-unfavorable 
balance of nominations received by a 
child on all items of the test. This bal- 
ance supplied a sort of reputational 
base line for the child concerned, but 
had to be considered in relation to the 
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sex-grade norm, since girls ordinarily 
have much more favorable total repu- 
tations than boys. ! 

3. The child’s reputation with class- 
mates on the various traits included in 
the test. Since not all variables were 
equally important in the children’s eyes, 
evaluation of a child’s score profile had 
to take account of the relationships be- 
tween particular items and the children’s 
conceptions of maturity, popularity, mas- 
culinity-femininity, etc. (See Studies in 
Reputation I, Chapter III, and [12].) 
Another factor modifying the signifi- 
cance of a particular score was the 
amount of disagreement involved, both 
between boy judges and girl judges, and 
within either sex group. Marked dis- 
agreement was relatively rare but usually. 
significant. 

4- The number of boys and of girls 
naming the subject on the Best FRIEND 
item. Sociograms based on the voting on 
this item were constructed for each class- 
room, and used to evaluate the child's 
position in the social organization of 
the group (13). These sociograms 
provided a check on inferences as to the 
child’s acceptance or rejection by his 
classmates, and frequently resolved ques- 
tions as to the meaning of disagreement 
on other items by relating such disagree- 
ment to the clique membership of the 
judges concerned. 

5. The record of the teacher’s nomina- _ 
tions of the child. The teacher’s men- 
tions were by no means perfectly corre- 
lated with those of the children, and 
constituted an independent set of judg- 
ments made from an adult point of view. 
Differences in emphasis between teacher 
and classmates often made possible in- 
ferences about the child’s maturity, do- 
cility, and orientation toward the teach- 
er’s goals. 
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B. PrRojyectivE ASPECTS OF THE 
REPUTATION TEST 


The aspects of the Reputation Test 
discussed thus far concern judgments 
made about a given child by others—his 
classmates and teacher. Additional diag- 
nostic sources are the judgments made 
by the child himself. Utilization of this 
“projective” aspect of the record follows 
from the fact that a person’s perception 
of others depends not only upon their 
actual behavior, but also upon the psy- 
chological needs and defenses of the 
person himself. In evaluating a child’s 
reputation with others, the fact that each 
judgment made about him involves the 
perceptual bias of the judge is not a 
serious limitation because a large num- 
ber of judges'are pooled and idiosyn- 
cratic votes tend to cancel out. In evalu- 
ating the child’s own voting record, 
“bad’’ self-nominations, i.e., those which 
contradict group opinion, can be a 
source of insights into the child’s own 
areas of insecurity and his modes of de- 
fense. Theoretically, a child’s “bad” 
judgments of others could be used in 
the same way, but since in the present 
study corroborative clinical material was 
available for only a few children in each 
room, voting idiosyncracies were evalu- 
ated only on the quantitative level, i.e., 
by noting items omitted in judging 
others and items voted on much more 
heavily than usual. 

In order to differentiate between omis- 
sions which resulted from haste, distrac- 
tion, or turning two pages at once, and 
those which were indicative of an emo- 
tional reaction to certain items, a clin- 
ical appraisal of the total record was re- 
quired. If such omissions were related to 
the child’s own reputation, we tended to 
regard them as psychologically signifi- 
cant. Most of the accidents of test ad- 


ministration operate to reduce the num 
ber of mentions made by a child. In 
instances where a child casts an excessive 
number of votes on a particular item, 
as for example, the little girl who named 
herself as a Tompoy and all the others 
as Lirr_e Lapigs, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that that item has special im- 
portance for the child concerned. Even 
in such instances, consideration of the 
relative instability of a single child’s 
voting record suggests that projective 
interpretations of a voting pattern 
should be made cautiously and only in 
relation to other aspects of the record 
which can provide independent checks. 

The features of a child’s voting which 
we attempted to relate to the personality 
picture afforded by classmates’ judg- 
ments included the following: 

1. The number of classmates men- 
tioned by the subject one or more times 
on the test as a whole, as compared with 
the number mentioning him. This aspect 
of the record gave some hint as to the 
breadth of the child’s acquantanceship. 
Especially important was the ratio of 
boys to girls mentioned. Children ordi- 
narily named more of their own sex. A 
tendency to mention more of the oppo- 
site sex was quite rare and often indic- 
ative, especially among boys, of exclu- 
sion from the play group of the same sex. 

2. General aspects of the voting rec- 
ord—the total volume of voting, the dis- 
tribution of nominations between boys 
and girls, and the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable votes. These aspects of the 
record often supplied cues as to the 
child’s general atttiude toward other 
children of the same and of the opposite 
sex. 

3. The distribution of a child’s votes 
among the various items. The child's 
reputation with others on items which 
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he omitted or emphasized by heavy vot- 
ing was noted for hints as to areas of 
defensiveness, etc. 

4. The child’s voting on the Besr 
FriEND item. This item yielded leads as 
to the child’s awareness of clique group- 
ings, and of his own position with respect 
to the cliques. Secure clique leaders 
rarely mentioned more than three or 
four friends. Among those who received 
no votes on BEsT FRIEND, at least two pat- 
terns emerged—some naming several class 
leaders, others responding to their own 
isolation by naming only one other child 
placed in a similar fringe position, or 
none at all. 

5. The subject’s mentions of himself 
on various items. The total number of 
self-nominations, the particular items on 
which they occurred, and the total bal- 
ance of favorable to unfavorable self- 
nominations were inspected for the light 
they might throw upon the child’s con- 
ception of himself. Areas of tension were 
sometimes suggested by defensive avoid- 
ance of self-nomination on unfavorable 
items for which the child’s reputation 
with others was extreme, or, among 
younger children, by self-nomination for 
the opposite trait. 

In summary, the child’s voting pattern 
was compared with his own reputation, 
in a search for clues that would permit 
interpretation to go beyond the mani- 
fest content of the Reputation Test. It 
deserves emphasis that discrete elements 
of the record can gain meaning in rela- 
tion to other such elements. Successful 
interpretation means the extraction of 
full and valid meaning from the par- 
ticular combination of elements ob- 
served. 

C. Norms 


There remains the problem of the ap- 
propriate choice of reference norms for 
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clinical appraisal. Since the means and 
standard deviations of the various scores 
and indices differ markedly for different 
sex and age groups, it is apparent that 
the significance of a given number of 
votes received or given on a particular 
item cannot be gauged accurately by its 
deviation from zero. 

Better alternatives are either norms for 
the grade and sex group based on several 
classes, or standards derived from the 
particular classroom in which the child 
happens to be. Obviously, the former 
are the more stable and accurate since 
they are based on many more subjects. 
In the present study, however, the vari- 
ous classes of a given grade level were 
located in different schools and are 
known to have differed as to the socio- 
economic background of the pupils and 
perhaps as to a variety of personal stand- 
ards and attitudes correlated with this 
difference. It is possible, moreover, that 
there were slight differences in adminis- 
trative procedure making for heavier 
voting in some rooms and lighter voting 
in others. Insofar as these factors enter 
into the results, the norms for a given 
room constitute a more adequate basis 
for describing individual deviations than 
do those based on a composite of findings 
from all the rooms of a given grade level. 
For these reasons an attempt has been 
made to relate the individual’s record 
both to the grade norms and to his own 
classroom. 

On the individual record tables pre- 
sented in the next chapter, such of a 
child’s mentions or scores as are most 
extreme among children of the same sex 
in his particular room have been printed 
in boldface type, those which are next to 
the most extreme in italics. Each record 
was also evaluated by comparison with 
the appropriate grade-sex norms derived 
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by pooling classrooms, but to save space, 
such norm values have been omitted 
from the record tables except as they are 
implied in the dimension standard 
scores. The significance of particular self- 
nominations and teacher nominations 
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may be judged by reference to the per- 
centage frequency values in Studies in 
Reputation I, Tables 8 and 9g, respect- 
ively; the significance of votes given to 
classmates by reference to the grade-sex 
means of Table 6. 
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CHAPTER II 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE RECORDS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


HE PRESENT chapter is devoted to di- 
Tema the social adjustments of 
five children on the basis of their Repu- 
tation Test records alone, and comparing 
the results with relevant case material 
from other sources. All subjects are mem- 
bers of the Guidance Study, and took the 
Reputation Test either in the third grade 
(Cases I and II) or in the fifth (Cases LI, 
IV, and V).1 They have been selected 
from among those available in order to 
illustrate different types of Reputation 
Test records and the clinical findings 
which may be associated with each. Case 
I, Mary, is a third grader whose Reputa- 
tion Test interpretation of excellent 
social adjustment is in agreement with 
the extensive case history material com- 
piled by the Guidance Study. In sharp 
contrast stands Alice, Case II, with poor 
adjustment indicated by the Reputation 
Test and confirmed by the case data. 
Case III, Margaret, has been included 
to show some of the limitations of our 
approach, for although the Reputation 
Test indicates correctly her poor adjust- 
ment, it is inadequate for specifying the 
nature of her problems. Case IV, Fred, 
shows a pattern of moderately good ad- 
justment in a fifth-grade boy, which is 
confirmed by the case history. His test 
profile correctly forecasts the nature of 
his later dislocation. Case V, James, is 
included because his record illustrates 


‘First graders have been omitted because of 
the unreliability of their scores. Second, fourth, 
and sixth graders have been omitted because 
many of the group analyses were not undertaken 
at these levels. However, the consistency of age 
trends makes it seem likely that norms for these 
grades obtained by interpolation from adjacent 
levels would be accurate enough for practical 
clinical appraisals. 
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the capacity of the Reputation Test to 
disclose difficulties in peer-relationships 
which may escape for a time the notice 
of adults. 

It should be made explicit that these 
case interpretations constitute illustra- 
tions of the diagnostic potentialities of 
the Reputation Test rather than a 
“validation” of it. Not only are the case 
records few, but they are more deviate 
and supply more clues for interpretation 
than would a similar series collected at 
random from among the entire group 
tested. Indeed it would not be possible 
to write a full or differentiating descrip- 
tion of children whose patterns lie near 
the group norm.* Further, it is not pos- 
sible to be sure that the case material 
included here gives an unbiased picture 
of the children in question, since the 
total volume of life history data accumu- 
lated from birth is very large, and only 
condensed excerpts from it could be 
included here. To minimize the degree 
of distortion from this source, the case 
summaries were written without refer- 
ence to the Reputation Test interpreta- 
tions and prepared by a routine selec- 
tion from the same sources for each 
child. 

For each case, material will be pre- 
sented in the following order: 

1. The Reputation Test record. Owing 
to the expense of reproduction, the class- 
room sociogram and sex-age group norms 
have been omitted. Those of the child’s 


* This is not a serious limitation upon the 
clinical usefulness of the Reputation Test to the 
teacher or school counselor, since children 
whose social adjustment is poor do not ordinarily 
have average records, being either recognizably 
disliked, or isolated and unnoticed to a degree 
which is itself suspicious. 
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scores which are most deviate in his own 
classroom group are printed in bold- 
face, those which are second most devi- 
ate in italics. 

2. An “interpretation” of the record, 
ie., a description of his probable per- 
sonality characteristics and defenses in 
the area of social adjustment, based both 
upon his reputation with others and 
upon his own voting. 

3. Clinical data extracted from the 
case material collected nearest the time 
when the Reputation Test was admin- 
istered. 

4. The writer's comment upon the 
degree of agreement between the Repu- 
tation Test findings and the case ma- 
terial. 

Case numbers and names are fictitious, 
and facts which might be identifying 
have been disguised. 


B. Case I: Mary, A THIrRp-GRaApvE GIRL 


1. Reputation Test Interpretation 


Mary is a member of a large third-grade class 
composed of approximately equal numbers of 
boys and girls and located in a school drawing 
from a rather prosperous middle-class neighbor- 
hood. She completely dominates the social or- 
ganization of the girls, eleven of them and even 
one boy naming her as Best Frienp, Even more 
unusual is the fact that she in turn mentions as 
her friend not only a girl but also a boy (the 
most popular one), though nominations of boys 
by girls are extremely rare at this age. 

Mary is named by, and in turn names, many 
more other children on remaining items of the 
test than is usual for third-grade girls, but this 
result is hardly surprising in view of her central 
position in the group. 

As might be anticipated considering her wide 
popularity, her reputation on other qualities is 
so extremely favorable that one suspects a marked 
halo in some of her scores. On all items save 
Quiet and Nor Bossy, she receives from girls 
more favorable votes than any other girl in the 
class. The fact that she receives from boy judges 
more mentions than any other girl on 6 of the 
12 favorable items, and the second most on 2 
more, is quite as unusual. Some idea of the rela- 
tive infrequency of such a record as compared 
with the scores of all the third-grade girls may 


be gained from her standard scores on a few 4 


item-pairs on which she is especially deviate: 
Best FRIEND (5.00), Goop aT GAMEs (4.40), Pop- 


ULAR (3.90), FULL oF FuN (3.40), and Goon Spor: 


(3-30): 


However, on most dimensions there are one or | 


two children who mention her for the unfavor- 


able quality in question, indicating that at least q 


a few have not fallen under her spell. Some sug. 
gestion of the reason for this lack of unanimity 
is afforded first, by the fact that she receives the 
largest score from girls for Bossy (seven such 
votes, three dissenting votes); second, by the fact 
that boy and girl judges mention her more fre- 
quently than any other girl both on the Gets 
Map Easity and on the Dogsn’r Ger Map items, 
a very unusual degree of disagreement. 

Her teachers’ mentions of her as PopuLar, Nor 
BASHFUL, and LirrLe Lapy are not out of the 
ordinary. 

The pattern of Mary’s mentions of others is 
lacking in significant detail, save that the only 
item-pair which she omits entirely is the Gets 
Map-Doesn’t Get Map dimension, on both poles 
of which she receives extreme scores from her 
classmates. This circumstance suggests that she 
may feel a little uncomfortable over this one flaw 
in her own near perfect social technique and pre- 
fer simply to skip the subject altogether. 

Mary’s four self-mentions (POPULAR, FULL oF 
Fun, Not QUARRELSOME, and Goop aT GAMEs) 
are all favorable. This result is not unusual 
among children of this age, and all four are items 
frequently so used by third-grade girls. How- 
ever, it is interesting that on the four on which 
she names herself she enjoys a markedly favor- 
able score, whereas, she fails to mention herself 
at either pole of dimensions on which her status 
is less assured. It seems possible that this child, 
whose social skill and awareness of others is 
obviously so marked, has made an honest state- 
ment of her assets, but prefers to appear in as 
good a light as possible and simply omits self- 
judgment with reference to traits on which her 
behavior is less exemplary. 

Summary based on reputation data. Mary en- 
joys the approval of her classmates to a more 
marked degree than anyone else included in 
this investigation. The resulting “halo” in judg- 
ments concerning her makes it difficult to char- 
acterize her with reference to. specific qualitics. 
However, she is apparently buoyant, a good sport, 
a little lady, and recognized as good at games 
even by boys. On the other hand, her dominant 
position is apparently resented by some children, 
and by them she is regarded as bossy and prone 
to get mad. She mentions her principal assets 
quite accurately, but avoids mention of any un- 
favorable trait. The fact that she omits the Gets 
Map-Doesn’t Get Map dimension altogether 
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THE DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE 1 


REPUTATION TEstT RECORD oF CAsE I, MARY 


Sex—Female 
Girls Present in Class —2o0. 
Boys Present in Class —19. 


Girls Enrolled in Class—2z1. 
Boys Enrolled in Class—2t. 


Age—8 yrs., 4 mos. Grade—Low third 
Proportion Mentioning Mary—g5 
Proportion Mentioning Mary—84% (Norm=34%). 


Proportion Mary Mentioned —65% (Norm=54%). 
Proportion Mary Mentioned — 32% 


(Norm = 40 o) 


Votes Received Votes Given ; 
tem 
Item—Pairs ; i 
Negative-Positive From Girls | From Boys 5 es To ToGirls | To Boys a 
Neg. | Pos. | Neg. | Pos. | Score | Teacher| Self |Neg.! Pos. Neg.| Pos. 
WIGGLY-QUIET 2 I 3 +4 I I I I 
Not MANY FRIENDS-POPULAR 16 7 3-9 +4 + I 3 I 3 p 
SERIOUS-FULL OF FUN 8 5 3-4 oa I 2 I 2| FF 
QUARRELSOME—NOT QUARRELSOME I I 5 2.6 + 2 2 - 
Dorsn’T TAKE CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES I 9 3.0 I 
Bossy-Not Bossy 7 3 2 I |-—1.5 I I I B- 
Poor SporT—Goop SPORT I 11 3 3-3 4 2 1; § 
BaSHFUL—-NoT BASHFUL 2 7 2 3 1.6 + I Ba— 
Not Goop at GAMES-Goop AT GAMES 12 I 7 4-4 + 2 I 2|G 
Gets Map EasiLy-Dorsn’t GET Map 4 6 3 3 
TomBoy-LitTLe I 12 2 9 2.6 + I 5 LL 
Best FrrEND (no pair) I 5.0 I 1| BF 
Totals 19 |108 12 47 er} 10 | 21 8 | 12 
3+ 4+ 


Note—Boldface entries indicate child was most deviate among classmates of same sex; italic entries indicate child was 


next to most deviate. 


® A plus entry indicates a mention on the positive item of the pair; a minus, a mention on the negative item. 


even in judging others suggests, moreover, that 
she may be a little uncomfortable over her 
failure to measure up to her customary level on 
this dimension. However, she is an unusually 
successful child, and very well adjusted in the 
domain of social interrelationships. 


2. Excerpts From the Case History 


a. Physical development. Mary is average in 
height, weight, and general development. 

b. Mental test results. Stanford-Binet 1Q — 
148. (Other results have varied from 137 to 157.) 
FExaminer’s comments: “Keen, alert, definite drive 
for success, but not a show-off. Poised, modest, 
has good sense of humor. A charming personal- 
ity quite in harmony with its environment.” 

c. Comments of teacher. (Data obtained five 
months before Reputation Test.) “Extremely 
friendly, likes everyone. Popular both with girls 
and boys. Very stable and grown up, gay and 
enthusiastic. Good-natured. Would never pick a 
quarrel—acts as arbitrator for differences be- 
tween other children. More independent than 
average—plays with others but not dependent on 
group. Enjoys excelling but not upset by failure. 
Does excellent school work. I have never had 
such a well-liked child before.” 

d. From an interview with Mary at eight years. 
(With reference to social adjustment): “I like 
all the girls. The boys chase me but I don’t tell 
on them. I don’t like to quarrel—when I do, we're 


friendly again in about five minutes, so what’s 
the use?” 

e. Comments of case worker. (Based on inter- 
views with child and with parent.) “Has four 
close friends and many more with whom she 
is less intimate. Is well liked by children and 
adults. Knows she is well liked but does not 
seem quite secure in this direction, Would like 
to be better in everything. Has tendency to 
sensitivity. Unusually self-confident and well 
poised but decidedly restrained and _ self-com- 
posed. Very capable; sweet and passive manner 
but excellent at managing others. Is neat and 
almost piquant in appearance, but not good 
looking. No real problems noted.” 


3. Comment 


In this case the Reputation Test re- 
sults are in good agreement with the data 
furnished by the case history. Moreover, 
the Reputation Test indicates the pres- 
ence of some less desirable qualities in 
Mary’s personality (Bossy and Gets 
Map), despite the fact that one might 
expect that child judges would be in- 
fluenced by a generally favorable set to 
report too bland a picture of her. That 
the unfavorable judgments passed on 
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her and the suggestion of inner tension 
may have a basis in fact is indicated by 
the case worker’s comment that she “has 
a tendency to sensitivity,” and again 
“knows she is well liked but does not 
seem quite secure in this direction.” Ob- 
viously this is a very unusual child and 
a correspondingly unusual record. The 
psychologically more significant problem 
of how she acquired such a personality 
is unfortunately beyond the realm of the 
Reputation Test. 


C. Case HI: Avice, A THrrp-Grape Giri 


1. Reputation Test Interpretation 


Alice is a member of a classroom containing 
14 girls and 18 boys. In this group she receives 
no mentions as a Best Frienp. She herself names 
but one girl, who in turn votes only for the 
class “star.” The total number of children men- 
tioned by Alice on the entire test is not unusual, 
although she mentioas relatively more boys and 
fewer girls than the average third-grade girl. The 
number of girls mentioning her is near the norm, 
but she is mentioned by about twice as large a 
proportion of boys as usual. 
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Alice is mentioned more often by boy judges 
than any other girl in the group on all bu 
three of the unfavorable items included in the 
third-grade test, and on two of the remaining 
ones (QUARRELSOME and Bossy) she receives the 
second most deviate score of any girl. Girls in 


Alice’s class mention her most frequently on | 


three of the traits for which boys characterize 
her as extreme (NoT MANY FRIENDs, SERIOUs, and 
Doesn't TAKE CHANCEs), and while the girls men. 
tion her on other negative items, her poor repu- 
tation is less extreme with them than with the 
boys. As compared with third-grade girls in gen. 
eral, Alice’s most extreme standard scores are on 
the negative poles of item-pairs, e.g., Dorsn’1 
TAKE CHANCES (—4.90), Nor Goop aT Games 
(—3.80), SERIOUS (—2.70), BASHFUL (—2.70), and 
Poor Sport (—2.40). Only on the item 
Lapy does Alice obtain a positive standard score 
(1.30), but 7 of the 8 votes she received were cast 
by boys. In the third grade this item is correlated 
more with “submissive” variables than with 
PopuLar, and by the fifth grade conveys an im- 
plication of timidity and incompetence at games. 
Hence, Alice’s score on this so-called “positive” 
item is at best indicative of her possession of a 
rather unvalued quality, and corroborates the 
evidence of her other scores that she is serious, 
timid, lacking in either motor or social skills, 
and in consequence isolated and unpopular in 
her group. 

Alice receives 6 votes from her teacher, viz., 


TABLE 2 
REPUTATION TEST RECORD OF CASE II, ALICE 
Sex—Female Age—7 yrs., 10 mos. Grade—Low third 
Girls Present in Class —14. Proportion Mentioning Alice—38% (Norm=47%) 
Boys Present in Class —18. Proportion Mentioning Alice—72% (Norm= 34%). 


Girls Enrolled in Class—14. 
Boys Enrolled in Class—18. 


Proportion Alice Mentioned —46% (Norm=54%). 
Proportion Alice Mentioned —so% 


(Norm = 40%). 


Votes Received 


Votes Given 
tem 
Item—Pairs j d 
Negative-Positive From Girls | From Boys | To Girls | To Boys 7 
Neg. | Pos. Pos. | Neg. | Pos. | Score \Teacher| Self Neg.| Pos. Neg.| Pos. 
WIGGLY-QuIET 2 — .6 Q 
Not MANY FRIENDS—POPULAR 3 3 2 P 
SeR10US-FULL oF Fun 3 | 5 | —2.7 | I FF 
ESN'T TAKES CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES| 5 6 | I 2 
Bossy—Not Bossy I I B- 
Poor SportT—Goop 2 | 4 | | —2.4 + + 2 
BasHFUL-—Not BASHFUL —2.7 Ba- 
Not Goop at GAMEsS—Goop at GAMES 3 9 —3.8 ~ - 2 | 1| G 
Gets Map Easity—Dorsn’t Get Map 3 —1.2 + 1 | M- 
Lapy I 7 1.3 | LL 
FRIEND (no pair) | BF 
_ Totals 3 | 42 | 9 | 37} 3|17| 3| 6 
| ats | 2+ 


Note—Boldface entries indicate child was most deviate among classmates of same sex; italic entries indicate child was 


next to most deviate. 
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Nor MANY Frienps, Dorsn’t TAKE CHANCEs, Nor 
Goop at GAMEs, Goop Sport, Doesn’t Get Map, 
and Lirrte Lapy. In view of Alice’s almost un- 
relievedly unfavorable reputation with her group, 
it is unnecessary to say that the teacher's negative 
statements about Alice agree with class opinion, 
while two of her positive ones (Goop Sport and 
Dorsn’t Get MAD) are opposite to the class judg- 
ment. It is possible that the class mentions her 
on the undesirable poles of these variables be- 
cause of a general unfavorable attitude toward 
her, but since they have better opportunities to 
observe such behavior than does the teacher, 
their attitude cannot be dismissed. In any event, 
Alice’s reputation in this group is an unenviable 
one, and is as nearly the antithesis of Mary’s as 
could be imagined. 

Alice mentions herself as a Goop Sport and 
a Lirtte Lapy, but concedes that she is Nor 
Goop at Games. In voting for other children, 
Alice gives more favorable than unfavorable 
mentions both to boys and to girls, and somewhat 
fewer unfavorable mentions to either sex than is 
usual for third-grade girls. This result is un- 


expected, since one might anticipate that a child - 


who is so markedly rejected by her group might 
in turn reject them and distribute numerous un- 
complimentary mentions. 

The only items on which she casts an un- 
usually large number of votes are Not MAny 
Frrenps and Poputar for girls, Goop Sport for 
girls, and Bap Sport for boys, suggesting that 
these topics may be important to her. One 
wonders if her voting for boys on the Bap Sport 
item, considered together with the large number 
of unfavorable mentions she received from boys, 
reflects the possibility that they tease her a good 
deal. Certainly the boy judges are more hostile 
than the girls. Over the test as a whole she makes 
nominations on only four of the unfavorable 
items, but uses all except two of the favorable 
ones. These facts taken together suggest that 
Alice is not actively rejecting her classmates or 
their values, but lacks the ability to win friends 
among them. 

Summary based on reputation data. The total 
picture is that of a very much inhibited and 
shut-in personality, though she may react ag- 
gressively if teased or intruded upon. The funda- 
mental reasons for her generally low status in 
the group are not obvious, and it seems unlikely 
that poor motor skills alone are enough to place 
a girl in such an undesirable position. Although 
there is probably much negative halo in her 
record on specific items, the reputation findings 
strongly suggest the advisability of some sort of 
psychological assistance. Probably even this has 
little chance to succeed while she remains in 
this classroom where opinion has already crystal- 
lized against her. 
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2. Excerpts From the Case History 


a. Physical development. Alice is slightly 
above average in height, weight, and general 
development. 

b. Mental test results. Stanford-Binet I1Q = 
106. (Has varied from 102 to 114.) Examiner’s 
comments: “An attractive looking child, socially 
at ease. Too much surface for dependability. 
Bluffs, guesses when she isn’t sure. Dislikes hard 
tasks and stalls.” 

c. Comments of teacher. “Used to be very un- 
popular but now liked better and tries to be 
friendly. Disappointed if not accepted in group. 
Never quarrels, Tense and excitable. Least self- 
reliant in class. Likes praise. Behavior is on the 
whole better than average. Making remarkable 
progress in attitude toward work and work itself. 
Mother waits on her and won't let her go to or 
come from school alone.” 

d. From an interview with Alice. “Kids are 
mean to me—they tease and won't play. I invite 
them to my parties—then they ask me, but when 
I get there they just take my present and say 
‘goodbye’—don’t even ask me in.” 

e. Comments of case worker (based on inter- 
views with child and parents). “Strong and un- 
wholesome emotional dependence on mother, 
which is perpetuated by the latter. Insecure rela- 
tionship with father who is moody and un- 
demonstrative. Poor social techniques and poor 
social adjustment. Not accepted by group and 
disliked by most children. Alice is careless of 
property and quarrels much with her mother 
and playmates. Is teased by others because they 
can always get a rise. Mother dresses her and 
undresses her to prevent temper tantrums in 
which she smashes objects and screams, some- 
times for hours. Defiant and sullen if crossed. 
Irritable if plans upset—adjusts with difficulty. 
Refuses to mind. Aggressive, won’t follow others, 
is angry if others don’t follow her. Very timid. 
Whines and is fretful. Very mercenary—refuses to 
help in any way unless paid. Child badly spoiled.” 


3. Comment 


In this case there is a rather marked 
discrepancy between the Reputation Test 
results and the case worker’s report on 
the one hand, and the impression of the 
mental test examiner and teacher on the 
other. The subsequent history of this 
child indicates that the opinions of the 
other children and of the case worker 
were the more accurate. Apparently 
Alice’s record is a good example of the 
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clarity with which even third-grade 
judges may diagnose a seriously mal- 
adjusted and disturbed child. 

The futility of transferring an unpop- 
ular child from one school to another as 
a therapeutic procedure, unless it is pos- 
sible at the same time to teach him 
better techniques, is illustrated by Alice’s 
later career. At the end of the semester 
in which she was first tested, she moved 
to another district. After two months 
she was retested and had a reputation 
not far below average, but two years later 
was disliked by her new group even 
more cordially than by the old. How- 
ever, any program for the improvement 
of Alice’s personality would have to 
begin with altering that of her mother, 
and the prognosis for Alice’s happiness 
is not good. 


D. Case III: MarGarer, A FirtTH-GRADE 
GIRL 


1. Reputation Test Interpretation 


Margaret is a member of a large fifth-grade 
class in a middle-class school. Somewhat more 
than half of her classmates are boys. Girls in 
this room tend to choose several friends each, 
and in consequence a rather elaborate clique 
exists in which about half the girls participate 
either directly or via mutual friends. In this set- 
ting, Margaret names but one best friend, a 
popular girl who does not choose Margaret in 
return. She is, to be sure, mentioned once on this 
item, but by an isolated girl who names twelve 
other “friends,” and it is clear that to all pur- 
poses Margaret is herself quite isolated from the 
others. However, she is far from inconspicuous, 
being mentioned by all the girls and by a larger 
proportion of boys than is usual at this grade 
level. In turn she mentions about the same num- 
ber of girls as does the average fifth grader, but 
somewhat fewer boys. Apparently she is less 
aware of the personalities of her classmates than 
they are of hers. 

The fact that Margaret receives the most nega- 
tive votes from the combined group of judges 
of both sexes signifies that her isolation from 
the group’s friendship associations is no accident. 
Both boys and girls give her the largest score on 
Serious (—3.00), thirteen girls and four boys 
identify her as Not Goop-Lookinc (—2.30), and 
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eleven girls and four boys mention her on Nor 
MANY FRIENDs (—2.09). Girls also accord her an 
extreme position in the classroom on Nort 4 
LEADER (—1.76) and UNTiIpy (—1.10), and the 
second most extreme position on Nor Goop ar 
Games, Nor FRIENDLY, and FrieNpDLy! The degree 
of disagreement implied on this latter pair of 
items (five “—” and four “+” votes) is extremely 
rare. Were Margaret a member of a closely knit 
clique, one might suspect that these scores reflect 
some snobbishness in her behavior, and were she 
simply ignored on the item, one might conclude 
she is not outstanding on this dimension. Since 
neither is the case, oné may speculate that Mar- 
garet tries to be friendly but that her techniques 
are too poor or her behavior too inconsistent to 
impress all her classmates in the same way. 

Despite Margaret’s unpopularity she receives 
an extreme score on the item QUIET, and several 
votes on other favorable items (including Nor 
QaRRELSOME, LitrLE Lapy, Nor Bossy, and Not 
A SHow-OrF), which one would scarcely expect 
to find in a pattern otherwise so suggestive of 
maladjustment. Obviously her unpopularity does 
not stem from over-aggressive or tomboyish be- 
havior. However, it is difficult to account for her 
extreme isolation on the only grounds indicated 
by the test, namely, her being serious, not good- 
looking, and not a leader. This is a queer record 
in a sense, but apparently the investigator must 
look beyond the Reputation Test to reach more 
than the tentative hypothesis that Margaret is 
best described as serious, passive, unspontaneous, 
and isolated for reasons not apparent from the 
test record. 

The teacher mentions Margaret as being Quirr 
and a Lirrte Lapy, but Serious and having Nor 
MANY FRrienps. In all four cases her opinion is 
in agreement with that of the class, but it fails to 
throw light on why a quiet, unaggressive little 
girl should be so unpopular with others. 

Margaret’s self-votes are on the items Nor 
QUARRELSOME, TAKES CHANCES, Dogsn’T Ficut, 
BASHFUL, and TomsBoy; on none of these items 
is she outstanding in the opinion of the class, and 
so far as TomBoy, TAKEs CHANCEs, and BASHFUL 
are concerned, her class reputation is opposite 
to her own opinion. Her self-mentions do not 
impress one as particularly protective, but they 
are certainly unrealistic if credence be given to 
the opinion of teacher and ciass. 

In voting for others, Margaret distributes her 
votes between boys and girls and between favor- 
able and unfavorable items much as does the 
average fifth-grade girl. However, she casts more 
votes for girls on the PopuLar item than does any 
other girl, and the second most votes for boys 
on the negative side of this dimension. When 
one considers her own reputation for not having 
many friends, it seems likely that her absence of 
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THE DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE 3 


REPUTATION TEst REcorD oF CAsE III, MARGARET 


Sex—Female 


Age—1o yrs., 7 mos. 


Grade—High fifth 


Girls Present in Class —18. Proportion Mentioning Margaret—100% (Norm = 86%). 
Boys Present in Class —23. Proportion Mentioning Margaret— 65% (Norm = 49%). 


Girls Enrolled in Class—19. Proportion Margaret Mentioned — 83% (Norm = 84%). 


Boys Enrolled in Class—24. Proportion Margaret Mentioned — 50 


(Norm =65 fo) - 


Votes Received 


Votes Given 


Item 
Item—Pairs ; 
Negative-Positive Girls | Prom Boye | Stand-| | 7, | | orm 
Neg. | Pos. | Neg. | Pos. | Score |Teacher| Self |Neg.| Pos.|Neg.| Pos: 
WiGGLY-QUIET 3 5 8 + 
Not MANY FRIENDS-POPULAR 4 —2.0 2 6 4 
SERIOUS-FULL OF FUN 9 4 —3.0 ~ 3 3 FF 
QUARRELSOME—NOT QUARRELSOME 4 I + I Qi 
Dogsn’T TAKE CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES | 1 — 1 + 2| § 


Bossy-Not Bossy 


Poor Sport—Goop SPoRtT I I 
BASHFUL-NoT BASHFUL I 
Not Goop at GAMEs—Goop AT GAMES 6 


Gets Map Easity—Dorsn’t Get Map 


Sissy-REAL Boy 


+3 
I — J 2 I Ss 
I 2| Ba-— 
—-1.0 I 3 2|G 
2 I M- 


Tomsoy-LitTLe Lapy 5 3 -7 3 4 LL 
Best FRIEND (no pair) I .8 I BF 
Not Goop-LookinG—Goop-LooKkING 13 4 —2.3 I 2 I GL 
SHow-Orr-—Not a SHOW-OFF I 3 +2 I 2 Sh — 
Not A LEADER—LEADER 8 1| L 
Untipy-Tipy 3 | —1I.1 | I 2 I 
FIGHTS-DOESN’T FIGHT I 0.0 | + 1| F- 
Not FRIENDLY-FRIENDLY 5 4 2 .2 Zi cg Fr 
Can't TAKE A JOKE—-TAKES JOKE ON SELF 2 I — .4 I I J 
Totals 62 25 12 15 27 | 38 7 
2 3 +} 


next to most deviate. 


popularity may be a source of real tension to 
her. On the Sertous-FuLt or Fun dimension, 
another on which her own score is low, she casts 
more votes than average but not the most in 
her class. On Takes CHANces she mentions her- 
self and casts more votes for other girls than any- 
one else. However, the significance of this item 
to the child is obscure. Her votes on Nor Goop- 
Lookinc and Goop-Lookine, the remaining di- 
mension on which her own score is very low, are 
about average in number, and it is unlikely that 
appearance is much of an issue to her. 
Summary based on reputation data. Margaret's 
record is very peculiar in that she is extremely 
unpopular in her group, but is not considered 
to be aggressive or to have domineering qualities 
usually associated with a poor reputation among 
girls. On the contrary, she is a follower and quiet. 
She is judged to be Serious, Nor Goop-Lookine, 
Untipy, and Nor Goop at Games. Her record 
suggests further that she is passive, sober, and 
unrealistic. Apparently she has poor social tech- 
niques, but may be tense over her own unpopu- 
larity. However, she is extremely conspicuous in 
her group, and one can only conclude that her 


Note—Boldface entries indicate child was most deviate among classmates of same sex; italic entries indicate child was 


personality is atypical in some way not well de- 
fined by the Reputation Test results. 


2. Excerpts From the Case History 


a. Physical development. Margaret is rather 
large for her age-and slightly above average in 
sex maturity. 

b. Mental test results. (Stanford Form L) IQ 
= 151 (ten years). This has varied from 139 to 
155. Examiner’s comments: “Smiling and friendly 
—overaware of effect on people. Large and ac- 
tive, voice a bit unpleasant. Not bothered by fail- 
ure but constantly asked, ‘Is that right?’ A tiring 
child.” 

c. Comments of teacher, “Daydreams all the 
time—always in the clouds; not friendly, diffident 
toward children and teacher. Not sociable, never 
chosen for games. Never leads and usually doesn’t 
participate. Very quiet and somber. Not enthusi- 
astic nor stimulated by competition. Almost too 
docile and courteous. Seems to try to cover up 
hurts. Probably sensitive, but appears thick- 
skinned. A social misfit.” (In sixth grade was 
called by a different teacher “a nondescript child 
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and very peculiar. Dreamy, reserved, toneless, 
and ‘blah.’ ’’) 

d. From an interview with Margaret. (Ob- 
tained one month before Reputation Test.) With 
reference to playmates: “Oh, I always play with 
the whole first grade, they’re so cute. Boys in my 
room all call me ‘stink-bug.’ I like them all right, 
but they don’t like me and keep away.” (Note: 
One other child commented that although it 
wasn't really true, people felt about Margaret as 
if she “smelled funny.”) “The girls already have 
other friends and don’t want to make new ones. 
They never play with me.” 

e. Comments of case worker, “Extremely poor 
social adjustment. Feels she’s disliked and ex- 
cluded from play. No playmates at school or in 
neighborhood. Lacks confidence and gets little 
satisfaction out of play with others. Child says 
she wants friends, but on the whole appears quite 
indifferent to people. Has practically no social 
relationships. Dreamy, unrealistic, and out of 
touch. 

“According to mother, ‘is very friendly, never 
depressed, always bubbling with enthusiasm—a 
rosy optimist—can amuse self for hours—has vivid 
imagination. Her feelings are near the surface 
and easily seen.’ Mother detached and unreal- 
istic—for first time admitted that Margaret has a 
problem in social adjustment.” 


3. Comment 


Although Margaret differs markedly 
from Alice (Case II), the Reputation Test 
gives clear evidence of the social mal- 
adjustment of both. From the case his- 
tories, however, it is clear in both cases 
that the sources of the trouble lie in the 
family, and that successful psychiatric 
help would necessarily have to deal with 
the persons in the home as well as with 
the child herself. Margaret's case demon- 
strates the limitations of the Reputation 
Test as a diagnostic tool. Although her 
poor adjustment is revealed by it, never- 
theless the inferences concerning her 
“queerness” must be based largely upon 
an elimination of more probable causes 
for rejection by other children, and can- 
not be very sure. 


E. Case IV: Frep, A FirtH-Grape Boy 


1. Reputation Test Interpretation 


Fred is a member of a fifth-grade class of 
thirty-five, of whom fourteen are boys. Voting on 


the Brest Frienp item is heavy in this room and 
most boys are members of a complex clique. 
However, Fred is not included in this group. The 
only boy for whom he votes is a class leader te- 
ceiving six votes, but three boys in a rather 
“fringe” position vote for Fred. So far as friend. 
ships are concerned, Fred's status is below aver- 
age for this class. 

On other items of the test he is mentioned by 
a very large proportion of his classmates, and in 
turn names more of them than the average 
fifth-grade boy. On most individual items, Fred's 
reputation score is favorable. More girls mention 
him than any other boy on the items Quiet, 
POPULAR, NOT QUARRELSOME, Goop Sport, Nor 
A SHOow-oFF, and Doesn’t Ficur, and from them 
his score is second most extreme on the addi- 
tional items Goop at Games, Dorsn’t GET Map, 
Reat Boy, Tipy, and CAN TAKE A JOKE. Boys 
mention him most frequently on the items Quirt, 
Tiwy, and Doksn’r Ficut, and second most fre- 
quently on Nor Quarretsome, Nor Bossy, 
Doesn’t Get Map, and FRIENDLY. However, cor- 
relational analysis (12) suggests that these traits 
are in general more valued by girls than by boys, 
and it is possible that his high status on these 
items may be related to his failure to be included 
in the clique dominated by “regular fellows.” 
Tentative confirmation of this hypothesis is of- 
fered by several facts. First, he receives more 
mentions on Dorsn’t CHANCEs than any 
other boy. Second, he receives four votes on the 
negative and only two on the positive side of the 
Goop At GAMEs dimension, although girls con- 
sider him competent. (Does he play with girls 
where there is less competition?) Third, he re- 
ceives as many votes from boys on Sissy as on 
Reat Boy, although characterizations on the 
latter item are more common. This pattern of 
reputation scores suggests that Fred is unaggres- 
sive and friendly, but is held in higher regard by 
girls than by boys, and is mentioned for qualities 
which are more appropriate in girls than in boys, 
especially QuirT (3.06), NOT QUARRELSOME (2.10) 
Dorsn’r FicHr (2.06), and Doesn’r 
CHANCES (—1.00). 

Fred's teacher names him on Not Bossy, Not 
A SHow-OrFr, Doesn’r FicHt, and FRIENDLY, but 
mentions that he Dorsn’t TAKre CHANCEs and is 
a Poor Sport. 

Fred’s record of self-mertions is unique among 
all the children to whom the test was given, in 
that he names himself on 15 of the 18 favorable 
items. His only negative self-nomination is 
Doesn't Take CHANCES, but equally unusual by 
comparison with the average boy are his self- 
mentions on Quiet and Goop-Lookinec. Item- 
pairs omitted by Fred are Nor BasHFUL—BASHFUI 
and Leaper-Nort a Leaper, on both of which he 
receives a small negative score from his class- 
mates. Since Fred’s reputation with others is on 
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THE DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE 4 


REPUTATION TEsT RECORD oF CASE IV, FRED 


Sex—Male 


Girls Present in Class —2r. 
Boys Present in Class —13. 


Girls Enrolled in Class—ar. 
Boys Enrolled in Class—14. 


Age—1ro yrs., 2 mos. 


Grade—Low fifth 
Proportion Mentioning Fred— 86% 


(Norm = 64%) 
Proportion Mentioning Fred—100o% (Norm=79%) 
Proportion Fred Mentioned — 62% (Norm=49%) 
Proportion Fred Mentioned — 92% (Norm=79%) 


Votes Received Votes Given 
Item-Pairs From Girls | From Boys | Stand- To Girls |To Boys | Sym 
Negative-Positive |.From | To ale 
Neg. | Pos. | Neg.| Pos. | Score |Teacher| Self Neg.| Pos. ‘Neg.| Pos. 
WIGGLY-QUIET 10 5 $.0 ca I 3 3 1| Q 
Not MANY FRIENDS—POPULAR 3 5 I.2 2 5 2] P 
SERIOUS-FULL OF FUN I 3 -3 + I 2 3 | FF 
QUARRELSOME-NOT QUARRELSOME 5 6 + I 2 I 2 
DorEsn’T TAKE CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES I 3 —1.0 - I I 
Bossy—-Not Bossy I 4 I.1 + + I I 2 I B- 
Poor SporT—GooD SPORT 5 I 2 - + I Ss 
BASHFUL-NoTt BASHFUL I I I 3| Ba- 
Not Goop at GAMES—Goop at GAMES 2 4 2 — .3 + 3 4 I 3| G 
Gets Map Easity—Dorsn’t GET Map 2 4 1.3 + 2 2| M- 
Sissy-REAL Boy 2 9 3 3 s a 2 3 B 
Tompoy—LitTLeE Lapy I 3 L 
Best FRIEND (no pair) 3 Pe I BF 
Not Goop-LookinG—Goop-LooKING 3 I 1.0 + I 4 GL 
SHow-OrFr—Not a SHOW-OFF I 3 4 oa + + I 1| Sh—- 
Not A LEADER—LEADER I 2 — .3 I I r|/ L 
Untipy-Tipy 2 4 1.3 2 2 T 
FIGHTS-DOESN'T FIGHT 4 7 2.0 I 1| F- 
Not FrRiENDLY-FRIENDLY I 5 r.7 + + 3 2 2| Fr 
Can't TAKE A JOKE—-TAKES JOKE ON SELF 2 3 1.4 + I 2 
Totals | 4 53 14 | 62 | | 2 3} I ra to | 21 | 32 | 30 
|, 


Note—Boldface entries indicate child was most deviate among classmates of same sex; italic entries indicate child was 


next to most deviate. 


the whole favorable, it is likely that this very 
unusual degree of self-approbation is more indic- 
ative of complacency than of compensatory 
tendencies. One wonders if Fred would not have 
reversed his lone negative self-vote on Dorsn’r 
Take CHances, had he realized that by the sta- 
tistical conventions of the tabulation it would 
receive a minus score. 

Fred casts more votes for others than average, 
and makes relatively more mentions of girls than 
of boys as compared with the norm, suggesting 
again that he has more contact with, or interest 
in them. He mentions more girls on both poles 
of the Goop av Games and FrienpLy dimensions 
than any other boy. He casts more votes for boys 
than any of his classmates on the items Nor 
MANy Frienps, Nor Basnrut, and Nor Goop- 
Lookinc, but his only nominations for boys on 
Goop-Lookinc and Tiwy are for himself. This 
Suggests that he is smug about himself but un- 
usually critical of other boys. However, the traits 
on which he considers himself superior are re- 
ore by most boys as more appropriate to 
girls, 

Summary based on reputation data. Fred's 
record indicates that he is a “good boy,”—almost 
(00 good to be quite credible. He receives many 


favorable nominations from children of both 
sexes, but they tend to be on items which are 
more important for the adjustment of girls than 
of boys, and in actual friendship associations 
Fred is rather excluded from the group. He is 
friendly and unaggressive, but apparently quite 
complacent and conceited. He is probably cau- 
tious, not very good at games, and not quite a 
“real boy,” his own opinion to the contrary. He 
seems to have relatively more contact with girls 
than do most’ fifth-grade boys, and is better liked 
by girls than boys. Fred’s apparent personality 
pattern comes close to the children’s conception 
of an ideal girl, but one has some fears for his 
social adjustment as he enters adolescence where 
more masculine behavior is demanded of him. 


2. Excerpts From the Case History 


a. Physical development. Fred is above the 
norm in size, but slower to mature than average. 

b. Mental test results. (Stanford Form M) 1Q 
= 149. (Has varied from 125 to 156.) Examiner's 
comments: “Well poised and friendly. Makes ef- 
fort to do well—very earnest and tries hard to 
please.” 

c. Comments of teacher. (Data obtained six 
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months after Reputation Test but from same 
teacher.) “Extremely popular, pliable, courteous 
child. Lovable and likes others. Excellent be- 
havior and attitude toward school. Good sense 
of humor—never shows off. Above average aca- 
demic performance. Is product of a wonderful 
home environment.” 

d. From an interview with Fred. “All the boys 
I know like me—I have lots of friends. Dick is 
my best friend. He’s swell and I’m good, too. 
He and I are about the best in school.” 

e. Case worker's comments. “Likes teacher, 
likes school. Is always cooperative in interview, 
but cautious until assured of a sympathetic audi- 
ence, Is rather quiet—not a show-off. Always 
good-humored and even-tempered. Dislikes get- 
ting into arguments. Extremely sympathetic and 
generous. Perhaps a little dependent on mother, 
who is determined not to have Fred a ‘sissy’ but 
scolds him if he comes home after play with his 
clothes torn or dirty. Seems to put forth a great 
effort to do the correct or approved thing in all 
situations. Is self-satisfied and takes himself seri- 
ously in his attempt to live up to his ideal of 
perfection. Is wholly unaware of his own liabili- 
ties, and receives enough success at school and at 
home to convince him that he is succeeding in 
reaching his goal.” (Two years later the comment 
was made: “Role of being the perfect boy seems 
to have become so habitual that it no longer 
requires much strain.’’) 


3. Comment 


Fred reveals himself on the Reputation 
Test to a surprising degree, and the in- 
terpretation coincides with other data 
concerning him. His favorable reputa- 
tion on many items viewed in relation to 
his exclusion from the clique organiza- 
tion among his classmates is more evi- 
dence of the truism that exemplary char- 
acters are more apt to be respected than 
sought out as friends. Noteworthy is the 
fact that at adolescence Fred lost status 
and was almost isolated by the other 
boys, whose group values at this stage 
were for active, aggressive, nonconform- 
ist qualities which Fred lacked. Despite 
the over-all favorable impression of his 
teacher, the Reputation Test correctly 
forecast the nature of these adjustive 
difficulties in which Fred later found 
himself. 


READ D. TUDDENHAM 


F. Case V: JAMEs, A FirrH-GRADE Boy 
1. Reputation Test Interpretation 


James is a member of a fifth-grade class con. 
taining almost twice as many girls as boys. More 
than half of the children enjoy reciprocal friend- 
ships with other members of the class. Although 
there are four “stars” of exceptional popularity, 
no complex clique groupings can be discerned. In 
this group James chooses as Best FRIEND a boy 
who in turn chooses him, but neither receives 
any votes from anyone else. James’s mention as 
a Best Frienp of a girl (who, however, doesn't 
mention him) is sufficiently uncommon to deserve 
mention, On the test as a whole, James is men- 
tioned by fewer boys and by fewer girls than is 
the average fifth-grade boy, but he mentions con- 
siderably more than the average. 

The votes James receives on negative items, 
both from boys and from girls, are almost twice 
as numerous as are his favorable mentions. How- 
ever, since he is relatively inconspicuous, the 
total number of unfavorable judgments is not 
large, and on no item-pair is the boy’s standard 
score larger than —.8o. His more deviate scores 
are received on the items Not A LEADER (—.89), 
Sissy (—.80, although three girls considered him 
a Reav Boy), Best FRIEND (—.7o), DOESN’T TAKE 
CHANCES (—.60), Not Goop at GAMES (—.50), 
and SERIOUs (—.5o). 

None of these items is correlated with Reat 
Boy and its associated variables. The implica- 
tion is plain that James is, if not somewhat ef- 
feminate, at least not as masculine as the average. 
This impression is substantiated by the fact that 
the items on which he received a favorable stand- 
ard score (QuirT, Nor QuARRELSOME, Nor Basu- 
FUL, Tiny, and Dogsn’r are traits more 
valued by girls than by boys. 

Jame’s teacher mentions him as PopuLar, FULL 
or Fun, A Goop Sport, A REAL Boy, FRIENDLY, 
and most significant, as her Best FRIEND, an item 
usually omitted by teachers. This wholly favora- 
ble picture is quite at variance with that drawn 
by his classmates. It suggests that James gets 
along better with adults than with children, and 
probably presents a pretty bland front to the 
former. In this case it may be that the boy is 
suffering mild hostility from his classmates as a 
result of being too well liked by his teacher. It is 
further possible that the approval he receives 
from his teacher indicates that he is brighter aca- 
demically than most of his group. 

Despite his favorable and secure position from 
the point of view of his teacher, some evidence 
of insecurity is offered by the fact that he names 
himself only on unfavorable qualities, and makes 
the next to the most such mentions of any boy 
in class. (The average boy is more prone to 
name himself for favorable qualities.) Some of 
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Sex—Male 
Girls Present in Class —25. 
Boys Present in Class —14. 


Girls Enrolled in Class—zs5. 
Boys Enrolled in Class—14. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE 5 
REPUTATION TEst RECORD OF CAsE V, JAMES 


Age I1 yrs., I mo. 
Proportion Mentioning James— 52 


Proportion 
Proportion 


Grade—High fifth 


(Norm = 64 

Proportion Mentioning James— 69% (Norm=79%). 
Mentioned — 72 (Norm 

ames Mentioned —100% (Norm=79%). 


Votes Received 


Votes Given 


Item-—Pairs 
Negative—Positive From Girls | From Boys To To Girls | To Boys | Sym- 
Neg. | Pos. | Neg. | Pos. | Score Teacher) Self Neg.| Pos. Neg. | Pos. 

WIGGLY-QUIET Ss I 2 I I 
Not MANY FRIENDS—PoPULAR I ©.0 + 3 
SERIOUS-FULL OF FUN I — .5 + I 2 2 2| FF 
QUARRELSOME—NOT QUARRELSOME I 3 I 4 2 I 
DoEsn’T TAKE CHANCES-TAKES CHANCES 2 — .6 - 2 I 
Bossy-Not Bossy I 4 I B- 
Poor SpoRT—GOop SPORT I + I 3 3 8 
BASHFUL-NotT BASHFUL 2 t Ba— 
Not Goop aT GAMES~Goop AT GAMES I 3 — .5 -- 2/| 4 I G 
Gets Map Easity—-Dogsn’t GET Map 2 2 °.0 - I 4 3 M- 
Sissy-REAL Boy 4 3 3 — .8 - I 6} RB 
Tomsoy—LitTLe Lapy I LL 
Best OF FRIEND (no pair) I .7 I 1| BF 
Not Goop-LookIN LooKkING 2 — .4 GL 
SHow-OFrF-Not a SHow-OFF 3 I I — .3 4 5 I Sh—- 
Not A LEADER—LEADER 4 — .8 = L 
Untipy-Tipy I I T 
FIGHT I F- 
Not FRIENDLY-FRIENDLY —.1 + Fr 
Can't TAKE A JOKE-TAKES JOKE ON SELF I I — .3 I 3 J 

Totals Ir 6 18 II 17 | 32! 19] 19 

6+ o+ 


next to most deviate. 


his self-mentions, viz., Dorsn’r TAKE CHANCEs, 
Nor Goop at GAMEs, and Nor A LEaper, indicate 
his awareness of being less venturesome and 
ascendant than other boys. His other self-votes 
(Gets Map and Ficuts) are not in harmony with 
the opinion of the class, and may indicate ag- 
gressive wishes or a fantasy of being more ag- 
gressive than he really is. In any event, he seems 
franker and better able to verbalize his problem 
than most boys in similar circumstances. 

James is relatively more interested in or at 
least more aware of the personalities of girls 
than of boys. He casts more votes for girls than 
any other boy on seven items, and the next to 
the most on four more, although on no item is 
he correspondingly extreme for mentions made 
of boys. Not only does he cast more votes for 
girls than for boys, but relatively more of them 
are favorable. He casts the most votes of any 
boy for girls both on Bossy and on Not Bossy, 
and makes a similarly extreme number of meri- 
tions of girls on the Goop at Games-Not Goop 
At GAMEs pair. On the other hand, in mention- 
ing boys, he names only one as Bossy and one as 
Not Bossy, omits Goop at Games (usually an 


Note—Boldface entries indicate child was most deviate among classmates of same sex; italic efitries indicate child was 


item eliciting heavier voting than any other in 
the test), and names only one boy as Nor Goop 
AT GAMES. These facts taken together suggest 
quite strongly that he does not play much with 
boys but rather enters, or at least tries to enter, 
into the girls’ games where he is sometimes re- 
buffed by the “bossier ones.” However, the fact 
that he makes six nominations on the REAL Boy 
item indicates that this is an important dimen- 
sion for him and possibly one concerning which 
he feels sufficiently uneasy to omit a self-mention 
on either pole. 

Summary based on reputation data. James is 
probably a bright, polite boy, more attractive 
to adults than to other children, though not 
actually unpopular with anyone. He is not very 
masculine, is a follower, cautious, unaggressive, 
and lacking in athletic skills. He is probably open 
and outgoing but quite insecure, and may harbor 
aggressive wishes which he is unable to carry 
into action. He seems to know more about girls 
than boys, and to esteem them more highly. How- 
ever, he is not too well thought of by members 
of either sex. Fortunately, he has one close 
_friend in the class who may give him considera- 
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ble support. He may be headed for an unhappy 
time in adolescence. Efforts to improve his physi- 
cal skills might well be expended on his behalf. 


2. Excerpts From the Case History 


a. Physical development. James is slightly 
above average in height, but very obese (girdle 
adiposity). Sex maturation definitely below aver- 

- age. Has had a kidney disorder of long standing, 
and in consequence his physical activity has been 
curtailed on medical advice. 

b. Mental test results. (Stanford, Form L) IQ 
= 149. (This has varied from 137 to 149.) Com- 
ment of Examiner: “Interested in success but 
not upset by failure. Friendly, relaxed, and 
gracious. Cooperative and kindly. Good insight— 
a few show-off mannerisms, but quite well 
poised.” 

c. Teacher’s comments, “Very friendly and 
well liked, witty and humorous—self-reliant, 
quite courteous. A leader admired by others, has 
ideas they accept. Enjoys excelling, and does. 
Grades good or excellent. Doesn’t join in hard 
games because of physical condition. Quite a 
thinker and reader—can converse on adult level. 
A well-adjusted child.” 

d. From an interview with James. With refer- 
ence to social adjustment: “I used to be shy but 
I have lots of friends now. I always arrange to 
meet Robert (named as friend on the Reputation 
Test) at recess.” (Q) “We don’t play much—just 
walk around.” 

With reference to teasing: “Sometimes kids 
say, ‘Hi-ya, fatty?’ but I don’t let it get under my 

_ skin unless they do it too much.” 

With reference to scholastic work: “I always 
get a good card but not better than most.” (Note: 
One year later James commented that he knew 
lots of people but didn’t have bosom friends. He 
admitted that he was not popular, but he 
thought boys like him better than girls.) 

e. Case worker’s comments. “Is overdependent 
upon mother. Demands attention and is lazy. 
Very sensitive to remarks about his size. Too 
cautious, never wants to try anything new. Is 
friendly, expressive, and spontaneous. Dislikes 
quarrels and keeps out of them. Good-natured— 
gets along well with adults and children. Prefers 
to win, but isn’t too disturbed by failure. High 
energy level, a verbal child with an adult vocabu- 
lary. Seems to be quite content with his lot in 
life.” 


3. Comment 


James’s major problem, apart from his 
physical handicap, seems to lie in the 
field of social adjustment to his con- 
temporaries. It seems obvious that his 
difficulties are related to his inability to 
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participate in active sports, but a solu- 
tion to them is difficult. It is interesting 
that the Reputation Test revealed 
James’s rather poor status at a time 
when adults were giving this polite and 
verbal child a much more favorable 
characterization, and a year before the 
boy himself admitted the true state of 
affairs. j 
G. CONCLUSION 


Illustrative clinical interpretations 
have been presented based on the Repu- 
tation Test records of five Guidance 
Study subjects chosen to represent some 
of the more deviate patterns obtained. 
Teachers’ mentions, self-mentions, repu- 
tation with and votes given to other 
classmates were considered in relation 
to the norm for the appropriate sex and 
grade level, and to the pattern of friend- 
ships revealed by the Best FRIEND item. 

The adequacy of a clinical character- 
ization of a child based on his reputa- 
tion record depends, apart from the in- 
sightfulness of the interpreter, upon how 
deviate the child is in his group and 
upon how full his record is. However, 
an extremely scant number of votes 
given and received may itself be indic- 
ative of a withdrawn personality. Be- 
havior which is not correlated with that 
elicited in the school situation cannot be 
predicted on the basis of the Reputation 
Test, and nonsocial aspects of person- 
ality are also difficult to get at. State- 
ments about more obvious personality 
characteristics can be made quite accu- 
rately, within the limitations noted 
above, on the basis of the reputation data 
taken alone. Inferences about a child's 
areas of tension derive from his reputa- 
tion, and in addition from his pattern of 
voting (i.e., from the projective aspect 
of the test), but the significance of the 
latter can be evaluated only in relation 
to the former. 
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We conclude that although the Repu- 
tation Test is limited both as to the areas 
of personality which it can reveal and 
as to the types of questions which it is 
expedient to include in a classroom set- 
ting, it is nevertheless useful in diagnos- 
ing a child’s adjustment to his class- 
mates, and can throw some light on his 
social maturity and on his areas of sensi- 
tivity and conflict. Since the Reputation 
Test yields information that is not 
always directly accessible to teachers 


making judgments from an adult point 
of view, it frequently reveals problems 
making for social maladjustment much 
earlier than they are ordinarily detected 
by adult observers. Hence, it may make 
a practical contribution to counselors 
and school administrators, both in_lo- 
cating children who are having psycho- 
logical difficulties in the field of social 
relationships, and in measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of efforts on their behalf. 
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